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preface. 



This little work ia offered to the pablic as the result of excursioiifl 
actuaUy carried oat bj the author, that others amy benefit hj hia 
experience. 

The want of a practical, handy, reliable guide has been long felt 
by visitors to Naples ; and this is offered as a companion to our 
popular "Rambles in Bome." In this, the same system has been 
adopted : thus those visitors who make a long staj in this delightful 
neighbourhood can divide the Ilambles to suit their convenience, 
and those who make a shorter visit can select the things most likely 
to interest them. 

S. R. F. 

Hirua, Octebtr IStt. 
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NAPLES: HO'W TO SEE. IT. 



So many visitors ask ns to furnish them with an itinerary for seeing 
the principal objecta in Naples and its neighbourhood in a few days, 
that we present the following, which we have often executed, and so 
know that it is practicaL 

Leave Rome hy mid-day aoprett, arrimiig in NajAet in time for 
dinner, Tak& the omnitnu to tfie hotel. 

FIRST DAY. 

Visit the Museum at 9 A,]f. Lunch at the restaurant in the Galleria 
f^ncipe di Napoli, opposite, at 12.30. After lunch, take a cab to the 
station, in time for the 2 o'clock express for Pompeii, with a return 
ticket. After seeing the ruined city, return to Naples by the even- 
ing train. Book places for the ascent of Vesuvius for the morrow 
Kt Cook's Office, Piazza dei MartirL 

SECOND DAY. 

Carriage and funicular-rail excursion to the summit of Vesuvius , 
or, make the excursion by carrii^e to Pozzuoli and Baiee. 

THIRD DAY. 

Steamboat excursion on the Bay of Naples to Capri. Visit the Blue 
Grotto, and, after lunch, take the steamer to Sorrento ; land there, 
and take a carriage to CaateJIaraare, by the celebrated road; thence 
by rail to Naples. 

FODETH DAY. 

A carriage drive through the Via Roma up to the Church and 
Museum of S. Martino ; hence along the Corao Vittorio Emanuele, 
noted for its splendid views, to the Grotto of Posilipo and Virgil's 
Tomb, returning to the hotel at 1 o'clock to dine. Leave in time for 
the afternoon fast express to Rome. 
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XU USEFUL HINTS, ETC. 

USEFUL HINTB. 

On arrival, look sharply aftev your p«r£oual luggage, and get as 
quickly as possible into the omnibus of the hotel you have selected ; 
tiien give the ticket of your registered ba^age to the hotel porter, 
who will get it without your troubling. 

. If you take a cab to the hotel, refuse to proceed if a. stranger mounts 
the box. " Haxe him down .' " or you will have to pay a coromisstoo. 

Pay no attention to touters at the railway. 

Take Innch iu the middle of the day. 

If you get into a heat, do not go into the shade or into a building 
tUl yon have cooled down. 

Ou inhaling a bad odour, if the stomach ia empty, take a nip of 
' brandy, medieinaUy. Do not over-fatigue yourself. 

TH£ HEW WATER SUFFLT TO NAPLES. 

On May 10, 1885, King Humbert inaugurated the new water sup- 
ply to the city of Naples, which has done more to improve the sani- 
tary condition of Naples than anything else. 

The sources are fifty miles from Naples, about a quarter of a mile 
from the Serino station on the railway between Naples and AveUJno, 
at the fountains of Acquaro, Feluei, Acquarolo, and Urcinolo, on the 
right of the Babatto stream, covering a watershed of 40,000 square 
metres. From here receiving channels take the water to a central 
reservoir 323 metres above the sea, hence it is conducted to Cancello, 
and then to the reservoirs at Capodimonte. From there two channels 
take the water to the bottom of the Riviera di Chiaja, and three 
others supply the high parts of the city. The supply is two cubic 
rafitres every two seconds, the flow being 1 m. 20 c. per second : 
20,000 cubic metres being sent to the high parts of the city, and 
80,000 to the lower parts daily. 

His Majesty, on inspecting the works for the new water supply, 
said, "This work is worthy of tlie ancient Romans, and has exceeded 
my expectations." The water is very piire and abundant, so that a 
long-standing reproach is now removed. 



U&FS OF NAPLES A2n) POUPEH 

The numbers after our titles refer to the numbers on the mo 
which show the exact location of the principal places of interest 
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ROME TO NAPLES. 



THE BOUT£. 



A FEW notes on the route to Naples loay uot be unacceptable to our 
readers. We will presume that, being comfortablj seated in the car, 
Atcing the engine, the train steams out of the Roman station, clear of 
which, on the right, are the remans of the Baths of GaUieDusj we 
then shoot through the walls of Aurelian, and get a glimpse of the 
Porta Maggiore and the Baker's Tomb on the right. We then pass 
the junction of the Florence line on our left ajid the Piaa line on our 
right. On the left we get a peep of a picturesque piece of the Aqua 
Hadriana Aqueduct, covered with ivy and weeds, Bpanning the val- 
ley at right angles to the railway ; and we pass the Albano rail 

Then we nm for some distance parallel with the Acqua Felice 
Aqueduct, and notice portions of the old Claudiau Aqueduct, built 
of stone, with the brick »pecut of the Anio Novus on tbe top of it 
At a short distance, parallel with it, is a piece of tbe Aqua Marcia, 
with the Tepula and Julia on the top. We cross the Frascati Road 
at Porta Furba, and on the left is Monte Grano, where the sculp- 
tured sarcophagus of the Capitoline Museum was found, and in it the 
Portland Taee. Beyond, on the right, is the medieval Tor Fiscali, in 
the line of the Aqueduct. We here nm parallel with the Felice 
Aqueduct, and, passing under it, trace the line of the Appiaii Way 
against the sky, on our right ; oti our left is a fine long stretch of the 
Aqua Claudia, with some of ita arches strengthened with the brick- 
work of Hadrian. 

On the left are the extensive ruins of the Villa of Septimius Bassns 
(once a villa belonging to the Emperor Hadrian), the Sabine Killi% 
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and Tivoli ; whilst more to the front are Frascati aud the Alban 
Hills. We run through Ciampino junction, where the line branches 
to the left, north of the Fraacati iine, the old Naples line running 
off to the right; that is now the Velletri-Terracina line. To the 
right is a fine view of Castel Gandolpho ; then passing a twelfth cen- 
tury tower, we obtain an extensive view of Marino, Monte Cavo, 
and Bocca di Fapa ; and on the left, of the Campagna, Borne and its 
dome. We now run through a Ijed of lava, and see, to the right, 
the ruins of Borghetto, an eitenaive tenth century castle of the 
SaveUi, on the Latin Way. Fraacati then cornea into the view, and 
we run through another lava bed. Below, on the left, is the drained 
basin of Lake Eegillus, where Castor and PoUnx fought for Home. 
Tusculum occupies the ridge of the hill behind Frascati ; beyond ia 
Monte Fordo, so named from Cato the censor. Above is Monte 
CompratL We then pass under Colonna, from which the princely 
house of Coioana derives its name. It represents the ancient city 
of Labicum, whose ruins are at / Qwzt^ni. Strabo says it was 
fifteen miles from Eome, "now a small village poaaesaed by a private 
individual An ancient city now in ruina, situated on an eminence" 
(v. iii. 9). Cicero (pro Plane, is.) alludes to its decayed state. Pass- 
ing through a tunnel, the last town on the Alban Hills is Rocca 
Friora, which is situated on a lofty summit. To our left ia an ex- 
tensive view of the mountains of the Hernici. The next station ia 
Zagarola, the ancient Scaptia. Here Gregory XIV. held the con- 
ference to revise the Vulgate edition of the Bible. Away to the 
left is Falestrina, the ancient Fr^eneste, one of the earliest of the 
Italo-Greek cities. It was celebrated for its Temple of Fortune — 
Cameadea the philosopher declaring that the most fortunate Fortune 
that he liad aeen was that of Freeneste. Its site is now occupied by 
the Barberini Falace. The arj: waa on the top of the mountain above 
the town, 2,512 feet above the aea, and is now a hamlet called the 
Castel San Pietro, because it is said that S. Peter once dwelt there. 
Passing through a tunnel, we have some woods on the right, and 
then pass under the village of Labica It ia at the junction of the 
Labican and Latin Ways, which Strabo aays waa at Pictte Tabemae, 
twenty-eight miles from Rome. The railway now passes by Val- 
montone, with ita vaat palace of the Doria family, and issuing from 
a tunnel, we get a fine view of the town of Paliano, in front to the 
left, once an important Papal frontier fortreaa. It dates from the 
tenth century. On our right are the Volscian Alps. We pass 
through a short tunnel, and on our left have the ruined twelfth 
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4 ROUE TO KAPLEa. 

century tower and walls of Piombinara ; and we join the old Naples 
line at Segni station, which town ia on a spur of the Volscian hilU 
to the right, three and a half miles from the station. The town 
is 3,200 feet above the sea, and preserves a considerable extent of 
its massive polygonal walls, with its gates formed by converging 
blocks of stone, which support an architrave above. 

Following the course of the Sacco, we pass medieval towers and 
Garvignano, on the right ; Anagni station ; then that of Sgurgola, 
with its medieval castle and walls, on the right. Here we skirt the 
base of the Volscian Alps, and passing Morolo, on the right, we enter 
the plain of the Tolero, past Ferentino (the Ferentinum of the Vol- 
Bcians, afterwards of the Hernici), which still retains its old walk 
The next stoppage is at Frosinone {the ancient EVusino) ; the Ceccano, 
with its fine stone bridge and palace, on the right; and beyond, on 
the left, the villages of Pofi and Arnara ; with Castro, on the right, 
to Ceprano station (where we stop for lunch), on the Liris. A fine 
view can be had from the station of the valley of the Liris and Garig- 
liaao and the hills beyond, on which are the towns of Hocca d'Arce, 
S. Giovanni, Banco, Veroli, and Aktri. Opposite the station is the 
village of Falvafeira. All this beautiful country was devastated by 
Hannibal 

Proceeding, we cross the Liris, having Monte Opi on the left, and 
pass laoletta station; then, on the right, S. Giovanni in Carico and 
Pico Farnese, to Eoccasecca, to the left ; Palazzuolo, Piedimonte, and 
Monte Cassino in the distance. We arrive at Aquino, on the right 
(the ancient Aquinum), birth-place of Juveual, Pescenniua Niger, 
and S. Thomas Aquinas. 

" Farewell, then, and forget me not ; and whenever Borne shall 
restore you to your native Aquinum, eager to refresh your strength, 
then you may tear me away too from Cimiie to Helvine Ceres, and 
your patron deity, Diana" (Juvenal, Sat iiL 318). 

Passing Pontecorvo, on the Liris, and winding round the base of 
Monte CWino, past the ruins of the amphitheatre (erected by Nu- 
midia Quadratilta), we come to S. Gemiano, above which, on the top 
of a lofty hill, is the Monastery of Monte Cassino (Cassino station), 
belonging to the Benedictines, founded by S. Benedict in 529, on the 
site of the Temple of Apollo. It is an extensive establishment, and has 
a very imposing appearance. The church is one of the most highly 
decorated in Italy ; and its library enjoys a world-wide celebrity. It 
well repays a visit. Varro had a villa here, which was the scene of 
some of the revellings of Mark Antony. (See Cicero, 2 Philippic, 40.) 
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ROVE TO MAPLES. 5 

Proceeding, we notice the fine view, and pass, on the left, Cervaro, 
S. Vittore, and S. Pietro in Fine ; then Eocca d'Evandro and Gola 
di Mignano, on the right; entering the plain of the Volturoo ; Pre- 
senzano, on the left, to Caianiello Yairano, hy Kiardo ; on the left) 
Teano ; then Torre di Francoleei, on the right, to Sparanisi, where 
we get our first view of Vesuvius. A new Hue has been opened from 
here to Gaeta. Continuing our journey, we pass the mined castle of 
Galvi and Pignataro station, where we enter the plain of Campagna 
FeUce. 

"The region of Campania is the finest of all countries, not only in 
Italy, but in the whole world. Nothing can be softer than its air : 
indeed, it produces flowers twice a year. Nothing can be more fer- 
tile than its soil, and it is therefore said to have been an object oF 
contention between Cereg and Bacchus, Nothing can be more hos- 
pitable than its shores, for on them are those noble harbours Gaeta, 
ISfisenuin, and Baiee (with its warm springs), as well as the Lakes 
Lucrinns and Avemus (places of retirement, as it were, for the aea). 
Here, too, are those vine-clad mountains Gaurus, Falernus, Massicus, 
and Vesuvius (the finest of all, the imitator of the fires of JEtoa,). On 
the sea are the cities Formire, Ciimse, Puteoli, Naples, Herculaneum, 
Pompeii ; and, the chief of all, Capua, which was formerly one of 
the three greatest cities of the world, Rome and Carthage being the 
others" (Floru3,L 16). 

Crossing the Voltumo, we stop under the walla of Capua. Two 
miles beyond is S. Mario, on the site of ancient Capua, now noted 
for the ruins of its amphitheatre, onwards to Caserta (Casa-erta, 
"the dreary house"), the junction for Benevento and Foggia. From 
Caserta a new line has been made by Canceflo, Ottajano, and Torre 
Annunziata to Castcllamare, thus avoiding Kaples. On the left is 
the celebrated palace of Vanvitelli, belonging to the King of Italy, 
and well worth visiting. The front is 780 feet long, and 125 feet 
high, having thirty-seven windows on each story. Chi the right is 

We next pass Maddaloni station, with its medieval towers and 
castle, and the palace of the Uarafaa ; Caneello, beyond, with a 
mined castle, the junction for Nola, Oodola, Avellino, and Bene- 
vento, and our last stoppage. 

Proceeding through a fertile valley, we pass Acerra and Casai- 
nuovo, by the Acqua di Carmignano, and canals of Eegi Lagni. We 
obtain a fine view of Mount Veanvius and the white walls of the 
Observatory halt-way up, on our left ; and the Caatle of S. Elmo on 
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6 BOMB TO MAPLES. 

the btlU to the right We run into the Naples station — we hope, 
&ft«r & pleasant journey. 

OTHER RAILWAY ROUTES FROM NAPLES. 

Central Station.— Pompeii, Cava, Salerno, BattipagU, Poteoza. 
Taranto, to £riudisi. 

Portici, Torre del Greco, AnnunziaU, CaBtellamare, to Gragnana 

Poggioreale, Nola, to Bajano. 

Caaerta, BeneveDto, to Foggia and Brindiai. 

C^cello, Nola, Avellino, to Benevento. 

Piazza MnjiiciPio,— Ottajano and S, Giuseppe round the north 
side of Vesuvius. 

Porta Cafda to Aversa. 

Porta Cafua to Calvano. 

MoNTX Santo. — Fozzuoli, Bai^andTorregaveta.; hence steamers 
run to Procida and Ischia. 

Funicular rail to the Vomero, close by S. Elmo. 

CniAiA. — Funicular rail by the Corso Vittorio Emanuele to the 
Vomero. 
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BAMBLES IN NAPLES. 



RAMBLE 



Hiratr NDOVO-B. CHl*U->. 



NAPLES. 

" Tedi Napoli e poi mori ! " (See N&plea, tuid then die I) is tlie popu- 
lar Bajing ; but we would render it, " Before djing, see Naples ! " 

Abont one thousand years before Christ some Greek colonists from 
Cnmee founded a settlement which they named Parthenope, from the 
Siren's tomb (Pliny, iii. 9) ; these being augmented by fresh arrivals, 
enlarged their city, calling the old part Palteopolia, and the new part 
Neapolis. Both are now occupied by modem Naples. Ini.p.c* 
635 they were taken by the Bomans, and ever remained faithful, 
offering their treasure and arms against the Carthaginians (Livy, 
xxii. 32). 

Scenery is the enchantment of Naples, which lies stretched out on 
a beautiful bay sloping down to the shore on the amphitheatre of 
the hills. Nothing in the world BnrpasBes it, and it always exceeds 
the imagination. At the back of the city the peak of Capodimonte 

■ Ab urbt uHdifu (From Uu bnllding ol tb* dtf— Roma-B.o. lU). 
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riaeo and throws ite Bpur towards the sea, S. Elmo occupjing the 
ceotre and Fizzofalcone the ehore, dividing the town into two un- 
equal parte. 

FIZZOFAliCONB 

was probably the site of the original settlement, and it was afterwards 
the site also of the Villa of Lucullus, where Romnlus AngDRtiilua, the 
last of the Boman emperors of the West, died in a.d. 476. It is 
now the barracks of the Beisaglieri. 

THE ISLAND OF CASTBLLO DBLL' OVO 
lies off the spur of S. Elmo called Pizzofalcone. It was the Megaria 
of Pliny (iii. 12). The castle, now a prison, was founded in 1154. 
FoUowing the road to the right {back to the tea) or east of the Piiiofal- 

QUAY OF S. LUCIA. 
ornamented with a fountain like a triumphal arch, with figures bj 
Domenico d'Auria and Giovanni da Nola. It is the great resort of 
the Neapolitans upon/M&u, where their picturesque costumes may be 
studied. A drink can be had for 5 centesimi at tlie sulphur spring; 
and from the stalls ^ruRt c^i mare can be eaten. Steamers leave here 
for Capri between 8 and 9 a.k. ; office, A. Manzi & Co., 8trada Pilioro, 
TickeU can be hod at the landing-place. The Strada del Oiganle taket 
us into the 

PIAZZA. DEL PLBBISCITO, 

with its handsome colonnade. The municipality has erected a handsome 
fountain in the centre of the square in commemoration of the new water 
supply. The basin is 26 metres in diameter, and holds 270 cubic metres 
of water. A central jet throws water to the height of 45 metres ; this 
is surrounded by 380 minor jets, the whole throwing up 16,000 cubic 
mStrea of water per day, equal to 32,000 bottles. On the right is the 
Prefettura, 31 ; on the left the house of the commandant, 27, where 
permissions are obtained to visit the Castle of S. Elmo. In front is the 

CHURCH OF S. FRANCESCO DI PAOLA 01). 
after the Pantheon at Borne. Before it, on the right, is a statue of 
Charles III. ; and on the left, Ferdinand I. The church was erected 
in 1817-31, by the architect Bianchi di Lugano. The portico is 
formed with six Ionic columns, and the interior has thirty Corin- 
thian columns from Mondragone. The high altar is beautifully in- 
laid with jasper and lapis lazuli, its side columns being of Egyptian 
breccia, very rare. The opposite side of the tquca-e is occupied by the 
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BOYAIi PAIiACS, 

(Palaao ReaU.) 

desigDed bj Fontana, the Boman architect. The facade is 186 jarda 
in length, and is three storiea high. In the amall enclosed garden ia 
front is the statue of Italia. 

Apply to the porter for permiuiom to visit the royal vUlcu atid 
pcdacei. Forter'tfie, 50 centetimi; attendant's fee, 1 lira. 

A grand staircaae leads into the upper or royal apartments. It is 
formed of white marhle, and is decorat«d with relieCs and statues, 
the rivers Bbro and Tagns occupying the foot The rooms contain 
modem works of art and porcelain. In one room is a fine tapestry 
of the death of Admiral Coligny : bin mate appeal is striking. From 
the garden terrace a fine view con be had of the Bay of Tfaples, 
looking seaward. 

Crouing the Piazza S. Ferdinando, the ttarting-place of the w»nt- 
bvaea and tramlrat/s, ^ce reach the 

VIA BOMA. 
{formerly ToUda,) 
the principal business street of Naples, and intersecting the city 
from south to noilh. At the Piazza della Carita, opposite the slatne 
of Carlo Foerio, Strada Nuova Monteoliveto, a street on the right 
leads into the Piazza Monteoliveto, where are the General Poet and 
Telegraph Office, 62. To the left ia the Monte Santo station for Foz- 
zuoli, BaiEe, Cums9. Cotiimmng up the Via Roma, we reach the 

PIAZZA DANTB. 
with Dante's monument, by Angelini and Solan, erected in 1872. 
Beyond is the circular entrance of the Liceo Qinnasiale Yittorio 
Emanuele or Circus. Its front ia decorated with twenty-six statues, 
erected in 1857, by Naples, in honour of Charles III. : they represent 
hia virtues. To the left is the Porta Alba, one of the medieval city 
gates, with its bronze statue of S. Geetano, erected in 1632. 
Jint beyond, on the right, it the 

OALLBBIA FBINCIFE DI NAFOU. 
a very handsome modem building, in which there are some very 
good shops, as in our arcades. The CafT^ Restaurant Santangelo is 
a good place to lunch after seeing the Museum. 
The next hloek, aho on the right, u the 
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NAPLES NATIONAI. MUSBUM. 
( Mtaeo IfazumtUe, ) 
Op«n (Jrom November 1st to April SOtk)from 10 a.u. tiU 4 p.m.; frotA 
May lit to Orfofeer SUe, from. 9 A.U. tUl S p.m. Entrance fee, 
1 lira; cMldren, /lalf-prke. Sundays, free. 
Yisitors will find it advantageous to visit the Muaeum at Naples 
before seeing Pompeii. Thej will appreciate the ruins more by see- 
ing first the objecte they contained. It will require several viaita to 
eshauat this valuable collection. We would advise at least two visits 
for the antiquities and another for the pictures. 

We here mention the principal objects. We do not hold ourselves 
responsible for changes that may be made in the numbers. This ia 
so often done that we think it must be for the amusement of the 
guardians. They are now adopting the capital plan of placing the 
names on the subjects, which might be followed in other museums. 

TSB OIUHD V^IIBULE. 

In entering (riffht), Alexander Severua ; (Uft) Melpomene. From 
Pompey's Theatre. At the foot of the stairs two river gods. Riff/it, 
Flora; left, Oeniua of the Boman army. 



HALL8 C 

Door immedaatdy to right on ent^iiig Vettibvle. We have here the 
most valuable of the w^l paintings of ancient art from Pompeii 
and Herculaneum, representing mural decorations and mythological 
scenes ; occupying seven rooma and corridors. The second panel on 
the left is from the Temple of Isis, representing Boman galleys in 
full chase, 

Enierijiff the main halls, we take the tulrie<^s on our right, and work 
round the compartments till vie gain the door again, the tnl^ecti being 
always on our right. 

8940. Victory. 8946. A good half-figure of Psyche. 9110. Achil- 
les recognized by Ulyaaes amongst the miuds of the Court of Lyco- 
medes, with whom he had hid to escape going to the siege of Tttyj. 
The same subject is represented on the sarcophagus in the Capitoline 
Museum. 9109. Charon and Achilles. 9105. The heralds of Aga- 
memnon demanding Briseis of Achilles : Patroclus is leading Briseis 
to the audience. From house of the tragic x)oet. 9066. A girl ar- 
ranging her hair. 9097. A girl in meditation. 9058. Paquiua Pro- 
culus and his wife. Proculna was a baker, and chief magistrate of 
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PompeiL 9059-71 represent » 
In 9066 a boy is being " hoisted." 
story of Theseas. We n 



IT the compartment of the 




UOSAICS. 

In the centre is a mosaic representing Love's conquest over 
Strength, On the right, 10018, 10014, 10012. Wall decorationa. 
12284, Black and Thite mosaic, representing the sea-gate at Pom- 
peii, with a vessel in port 10004. The three Gracea. 10007. The 
marriage of Neptune and Amphitrit*. 9037. "Cave canem." 
10002. "Cave canem" (Beware 
of the dog). From the house of 
the tragic poet. 

" But while I was staring open- 
mouthed at all I saw before, I 
had liked to have fallen back- 
wards and broken my legs. For 
to the left, as we entered, not far 
from the porter's lodge, an enor- 
mous chained dc^ was painted on 
the wall, with an inscription over 
it in capital letters : beware of the doq" (Petronius Arbiter, v.). 

10003. Dwarf feeding two game-cocks. Two columns in mosaic. 
9997. Fish. The various kinds still taken in the Bay of Naples are 
here represented. In the centre is a fight between a ci-aw€ah and 
an octopus. The border of foliage, flowers, cupids, birds, and snails is 
very beautiful. 9998, 9999. Sea-bird. Columns of mosaic and shells. 
9993. Cat attacking a chicken. 9991. The genius of Bacchus mounted 
on a panther. 9992. Parrots pluming themselves in a basin of water, 
watched by a cat, — a companion mosaic to the celebrated Pliny's 
doves in the CapitoL 9994. Wreath of leaves, flowers, and fruit. 
WiTidow. 9990 (belojn). An allegorical representation of the Nile. 
9978. A skeleton in mosaic, with a vase in each hand. Used ta 
remind banqueters of the future. " In came a servant with a silver 
skeleton, so artfully put together that its joints and backbone turned 
every way. Having cast it a few times on the table, and made it 
assume various postures, Trimalchio cried out, — 



' Vftlo u Tinitj m we.. 
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It was an Egyptian coatoni (Herodotus, iL 78 ; Plutarch, in " Con- 
viv. Sapient«B," vi.). 109982. Ancient Masonic mosaic. During the 
ezplorationa of Pompeii in the year 1874 there was found a most beau- 
tiful piece of mosaic work, which,from its wonderful and unique forma- 
tion and workmanship, baa caused much excitement. It is a mosaic 
table of square shape, and little more than a foot square, fixed in a 
strong wooden frame, and has been placed in the National Museum 
at Naples. It served as the top of the pedestal in the Masonic lodge 
at PompeiL The ground ia of a gray-green stone, in the middle of 
which ia a human skull, made of white, gray, and black colours. 
In appearance the skull ia quite natural, and the beauty of its execu- 
tion is such as to render it a model of anatomical precision and truth- 
fulness. The eyes, nostrils, teeth, ears, and coronal are all well exe- 
cuted. Above the skull is seen a level of coloured wood, the points 
being of brass; aJid from the top point, by a white thread, is sua- 
pended a plumb-line. Eelow the skull is a wheel with six spokes, 
and on the upper rim of the wheel there is a butterfly, with wings of 
a red colour, edged with yellow ; the eyes are of blue. The outline 
of the entire piece is symmetricaJ, ao that the skull, wings, an<l 
wheel, through the protraction of the plumb-iinea, become halved. 
Looking sideways, the objects correspond with each other. On the 
left ia an upright spear, the bottom of which is of iron, resting on 
the ground ; from this there hangs, attached to a golden cord, a gar- 
ment of scarlet, also a purple robe, to which some signification may 
be surmised ; whilst the upper part of the apear ia HurrouDded by a 
white braid of diamond pattern. To the right is a guarled thorn 
stick, from which hangs a coarse, shaggy piece of cloth in yellow, 
gray, and brown colours, which is tied with a ribbon ; and above it is 
a leathern knapsack. Evidently this work of art, by its composi- 
tion, ia mystical and aymbolical; at all events, it appeara to have 
some reference to the royal craft, and as a proof of this last suppo- 
sition it cert;ainly has reference to some secret craft in the old Bonian 
era. The antiquity of the origin of the K.K. (king's kraft, royal 
craft), and of the brotherhood, and its fellowship with ancient secrecy 
and mysteries, becomes at last certified by this wondrous piece of 
mosaic art, aa acknowledged by affirmed known facts. 9966. A green- 
room. 9986. Actors: made by Dioskorides of Samos. 9987 is a 
companion. 
Re-entei-ing the 

HALLS OF FRESCOES. 

9010. The entry of the wooden horse into Troy. 9008. Story of 
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llie kind feeding Telephua. 8997, 8998. Ferseas showing the bead d 
Medusa, reflected in a brook, to Andromeda. 8991. Dtedalua mnr- 
dering hia nephew Ferdix, the inventor of the saw, chisel, compass, 
and potter's wheel 6960. Atalauta and Meleager. 8976. Uedea. 
9111. Oredtea and Pylades. 9112. Diana aavea Iphigenia from death 
by substituting a stag at the moment of sacrifice. This was probably 
a copy uf the celebrated painting by the Greek artist Timanthea 
mentioned by Pliny (xxxt. 36) : " As to Timanthea, he was an artist 
highly gifted with genios, and loud have some of the orators been in 
their commendations of his Iphigenia, represented as she stands at the 
altar awaiting her doom. Upon the countenances of all present, that 
of her uncle in particular, grief was depicted; but having already 
eshauated all the characteristic features of sorrow, the artist adopted 
the device of veiling the features of the victim's father, Agamemnon, 
fin^g himself unable adeqnately to give expression to his feelings." 
Our thoughts naturally turn t« the story of Abraham and Isaac in 
beholding this picture. Under the windoa are two cases containing 
ancient colours found at PompeiL 8905. The worship of Ceres. 
8898. Europe, Asia, and Africa. 8895. A fine head, crowned with 
a wreath. 8959. A sea-monster carrying off a Nereid : reminding us 
of the sculptore after Soopaa, in the Vatican. 9116, 9119, 9121, 
Fauns dancing on the tight-rope. 6652-6665. Tritons. 9292, 9296, 
9297, 9299. Bacchantes. 92T8. Ariadne and Bacchus. 9256, 9267. 
Cupid, Yenns, and Urania. 9246, 9249. Venus and Mais. 9301. 
Diana. 9660-9664, 109370. Six outline-paintings, in one colour, on 
marble, called monocromes ; unique. Painted by Alexander of 
Athena. 9558, 9659. Story of lo, Juno, and Jupiter. 9539, 9538. 
Apollo and Marsyaa. 9519-9521. The days of the week. Compart- 
mem LXVIL, LXVI., LXV. Landscapes. 9453-9457. Worship of 
Ceres. CompartmerUt LJl, LXII., LXIII. Landscapes. 9364- 
9351. EtniBcan frescoes. Comparlmeat LVII. Cupids. 9236, 9231. 
The three Graces. 9202. Flora, Cupids, and Zephyms. 9194. Two 
Cupids raising a May-pole; another holds up a cross towards them. 
9169, 9164. Seated Psyches and Cupids. 9180. Woman selling 
Cupids. 9181. Head of Venus. 8819. Ajxillo. 

We here re-mter th* Corridor of Fretooex, and turn to the left, into the 

On the righi, half-way down, are the statues of Tiberius and Neop- 
tolemus. 
Between them tee enter the 
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GALLBRT OF INSCRIPTIONS. 

7b the right, the Famese Hercules leaning on his club, the work of 
Gycon of Athens: from the Baths of OiracalU. To the left, the 
FameHe Bull, hy Apollonius and Thauriscua of Rhodes ; one of the 
finest groups of ancient art : from the Baths of Caracalla. 

Pliny (ixivL 4) says: "Zethus and Amphion, with Diree, the 
bull, and the halter, all sculptured from a single block of marble, 
the work of Apolloniua and Thauriscus, and brought to Rome from 
Rhodes." Zethos and Amphion bound Dirce, queen of Thebes, to a 
wild bull, in revenge for the death of their mother, who had been so 
treated by Dirce. 

Reiiiming into the corridor, off it, on the left, is a room containing 
medieval works ; amongst others, The Modesty, by Sanunartino. 

A broad marble atairoa»e leads to the haiemmt, containing 



< ANTIQUITIES, 

where is the statue of Jupiter Serapis found at Pozzuoli, Christian 
inscriptions, mummies, and Egyptian gods. 976. Statue of Isia, from 
temple at Pompeii. 
Atcending, pauing out of the gallery, turn right, thai left, through 



P OTUCCO AND FRESCOES 

from Pompeii, mostly mural decorations. A niche on 
tains a frescoed pier representing the fuller's art 
Orosiing the grand vestibule, we enter the 



P aCDLPTDRBS. 

6006. Electra urging Orestes to avenge the murder of their father 
Agamemnon. 6007. An archaic statue of Pallas with the tegis. 
600SJ-10. Harmodius and Ariatogiton, who delivered Athens from 
the PisistratidjB by killing Hipparchus, 514 B.a 6011. A copy of 
the Doryphorus, by Polycletus. 6017. A very beautiful statue 
called the Venus of Capua. The arms are restored. This is not a 
Venus, bnt Vic-tory, and is similar to the Nike of the Louvre, the 
so-called Venus de Melos. She should hold a shield in her hands, 
like the Victory at Brescia. We believe this is the statne of Victory 
spoken of by Cicero (" Divi," i. 43) as on a certain occasion being 
"covered with a miracidous sweat" 6020. Venus Callipygos (so 
called from that part of her body at which she is looking), from the 
Baths of Caracalla. 6012~-15. Reclinitig — an Amazon, a Persian, a 
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Gaul (like the dying Gaul of the Capitol). 6023. £uat of Homer, 

6028, Bust of Pompey the Great /n the receu a porphyry vase 
from CaracaJla's Baths. 6S24. A fragment representing the head 
and shoulders of the father in the Laocoon group of the Vatican, 
showing how erroneous are the restorationa there made by Bernini 
and Cornacchini. The right hand is behind the head. 6025. Bnitits's 
bust. 6022. SOenns carrying the infant Bacchus — the Faun's head 
does not belong to it 6026. A Nereid on a sea-monster, 60S7. Jmio. 

6029. The younger Agrippina, mother of Nero, Mmilar to the one of 
the elder Agrippina in the Capitol, 6034. Torao of Bacehua, a very 
fine fragment. 6019, Psyche, from Capua, a beautiful Greek ideal 
personification of the soul, the lone of Buhner, 6030. Antinous, 
Hadrian's ideal of self-sacrilace. Turn to the left in going up the 



6211, Equestrian statue of Marcus Nonius Balbus, the elder, from 
Hercnlaneum. Head modern. 616T. Astatueofthesame. 6I68.Viciria 
Archas, the mother of Balbus, 6235, Snediua Clemens. 6233. Marcus 
Holconius Rufus. On the plinth is inscribed — "To Marcus Holco- 
iiius Rufiis, son of Marcus, a duumvir and mayor for the fifth time, 
quinquennalis for the second time, elected by the people military 
tribune, a priest of Augustus, patron of the colony (of Pompeii)." 
6119. A hunter, 6107, A priestess. Turn up the corridor. 6136. Bust 
of Lycurgus, who lost his left eye in a riot at Sparta. He was tlie 
famous Spartan legislator, 800 B.C. 6137. HannibaL This was found 
at Capua. Its authenticity is doubtful. 6146, Herodotus, the father 
of history, 450 v.c. 6104. Equestrian statue of the yoiuiger Marcus 
Nonius Balbus, very fine. 6188. A vestal. 6189, Cleopatra (i), 
6232. To Euraachia, daughter of Lucius, public priestess, this 
statue was dedicated by the fullers. From their hall at Pompeii, 
6177. Cicero. 6179. Lucius Junius Brutus. 6210. Valerius Publicola. 
6212. A hired mourner. 6Iia A pig in a caldron, with two men 
scraping it. Tttm to the left into the 

HALL OF VASBB AMD CAJIDBLABRA. 

6788-6791. Beautiful door ornaments from Pompeii. 6857. Taste- 
ful candelabrum. 6862. Eosso antico vase. 



Left: — 6753, 6757, 6763. Beliefs, figures representing proTUioes, 
found in the Piazza di E*ietra, Rome, and (companions to those in the 
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Court of the Palazzo dei Conservatori of the Capitol. 6733,6739 
(above). Trophies belonging to the provinceB. 67T(>. Sarcophagus ; 
the Triumph of Bacchus. 6678. A eacriSce vowed for the safety and 
victory of Marcus Aurelius, 6679. Initiation into the Bacchanal rites. 
6682. Temptation of Helen. 6684. A drunken Bacchus supported by 
a faun. 6685. Silenua druikk, riding upon an aas. 6687. Comic 
scene. 668H. Apollo and the three Graces. 6690. Woman and bird. 
6691. Tiberius and hia wife on « horse. 6693. Sarcophagus : Bac- 
chtia and Sileuua. 6704. Eeliet ; Lite of a Gladiator. 6706. Sar- 
cophagus ; Creation of Man, by Prometheus, 6715. Two beautiful 
Caryatides, with a female seated under a tree, with iuscription : 
"Greece erected this trophy after their victory over the Caryans, who 
had gone over to the Persians." 6725. Relief : Euphrosyne, Aglaia, 
and Thalia, the three Graces, hand iii hand with Ismene, Hikaais, 
Eranno, and Telonnesos. 6727. Orpheus, Eurydice, and Mercury. 
6728. Bacchus presenting the canthai'ut to another figure, effaced. 
6780 (in the centre of the halt). A pedestal bears the personification of 
fourteen cities of Asia Minor, rebuilt by Tiberius after an earthquake. 
They were eased of tribute for three years (Tacitus, "Ann." iv. 13). 

HALL OF MASKS. 

On the left is a case with statuettes and double Hermes busta. 
6671. Well-head sculptured with vines. 6556. Archaic, man and 
dog. 6672. A table-foot representing a Centaur, Cupid, and Scylla. 
6600, 6601. Galleys. 6003. A marriage. 6673 (in the centre of tha 
hail). The Gaeta Vase, by Salpion the Athenian : Mercury present- 
ing the infant Bacchus to the nymph Nisa. 

HALL OF FLORA. 

On the pavement, a beautiful mosaic from the house of the 
Faun at Pompeii, representing the battle of Isaua, between Darius 
and Alexander the Great Left:— 6iU. Protesilaua. 6416. The 
Wounded Gladiator. He has received his death-wound in the 
region of the heart, and is staggering towards the spectators. 
6408, A gladiator. 6409. Flora, by Praxiteles. The form is 
beautifully shown through her flowing robes From the Baths of 
Oaracalla. 6410. A gladiator. 

HALL OP THE UD3E3. 

6405, Wounded amazon on horseback. 6406. Hercules and Om- 
qhale. Love conquers strength. 6407. Warrior on horseback. 
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6401. CUo, muee of history. 6404. Polyhymnia, sacred song, muse 
of memory and eloquence. 6402. Erato, of love poetry, 6400. 
Melpomene, of tragedy, 6399. Thalia, of comedy. 6395, Euterpe, 
of music, 6377. Calliope, of heroic poetry. 6376, Urania, of 
astronomy. 6376. Mnemosyne, their mother. 



6358. Paris, with a dog. 6365. Naiad seated on a rock. 6329. Mar- 
ajraa and Olympus. 6331. Satyr with grapes. 6334. Kneeling satyr. 
6339, Sleeping Cnpid. 6361 - 6355. Ganymede and the eagle, 
6353. Cupid, like that of the Vatican ; a copy of the original by 
Praxiteles. Centre of hall;— ^14. Atlas supporting the celestial 
globe, showing forty-two constellations. 6375. Cupid and dolphin. 



6323 {in (xnire of roo}>i). Mara seated, 6307, Bacchus and Acra- 
tus. 6311, Bacchns and a panther. 6314, Antinous as Bacchus. 
6321. Minerva. 6293. Venus crouching with a Cupid. 6297. Seated 
Venus. 6301, 109606. Venus painted. (It is not a new fashion for 
ladies to paint) 

HAI.L OF AFDLLO, 

In the centre, a colossal porphyry statue of Apollo, with Luna 
marble estremities. 6278. Diana of Ephesus, composed of alabaster 
and bronze. This gives us a good idea of the " great Diana of the 
Ephesians," and of the small statuettes made by Demetrius (Acts 
xix.). 6262. Apollo, the leader of the Muses, in basalt. 6273. Ceres. 
6274, Jupiter Ammon. 

We here crott the Corridor of Statdes {left:—6l\.&. A kneel- 
ing Phrygian in coloured marble. Right:— ^\\~. Fifteen Phrygians 
in pavonazzeto marble), and enter 



4S77. Colossal horse's head, the old coat of arms of Naples, 
4888. Six gazelles. 4892. Mercury seated. 4695. Diana, with enamel 
eyes, used as an oracle. See hole in back of the head. Glass case 
with small objects. Notice two bronze wings, 4904. A horse from 
Herculaneum, one of four that surmounted Nero's Arch. 

SECOKD HALL. 

Bound the room are cases with small object* Centre:- 111697. 
Abnndance, seated. IIIITO. Cupid carrying a dolphin, which served 
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U A fountain. SOOO. Boy and goose. "Boethus [of Carthage], al- 
though more celebrated for hia works in silver, has esecnted a beaii- 
tifol figure of a, child atrangliog a goose " (PHoy, xxziv. 19). There 
is a marble copy in the Capitoline Museum. 499&. Bacchus and 
Ampelua. 4999. An amazon. 4996. Alexander the Great 4997. Vic- 
tory. 5003. Narcissus, exquisite. 11149G. A charming bronze faun, 
a statuette, and the ornament of a fountain ; in execution, dimensions, 
and type, forma one of the group of the celebrated Narcissus, danc- 
ing faun, and Silenua. The eye is at once attracted by the bold, 
free, and graceful attitude of this figure, the muscular yet elegant 
proportions of which an unusually thick earthy incrustation, chemi- 
cally united with the oxide, in vain tries to hide. The faun leans 
far back ; the weight of the body rests on the right leg, tbe left 
being extended forward to preserve the balance. The wine-skin is 
squeezed under and held by the left arm, the hand of which grasps 
the spigot The right arm and hand are lowered and slightly drawn 
back, in the attitude of one holding a cup to receive the stream of 
wine. A tube at the back of the figure led the water into the wine- 
akin, from whence it issued from the spigot The shape of the head 
is very beautiful ; the locks of hair falling over the brow are admir- 
ably indicated ; a wreath (probably a vine branch with grapes) crowns 
t^e head, but is made indistinct by the incrustations. The ears are 
pointed, and there is the usual tail The face and figure express that 
joyous abandonment of a youthful votary of Bacchus. The houae 
in which it was found is called Casa del Centenario. 5002. Dancing 
faun, which gave ita name to the house at Pompeii. 6001. Silenus. 

THIRD HALL. 

Zefl.' — 0619-5621. Dancers. 6589. CSria, mother of Balbns. 
6591. Lucius Mammius Matimus Augustalia, the inhabitants con- 
tributing the money. 0593. Tiberius Claudius Druaus. 5595. Au- 
guatus, deified. 5597. Marcus Calatorus. 6603-5606. Actreases. 
6611. A Camillua. 5612. Faustina. 5616. Nera 6616. Seneca. In 
the centre :—5S24. F&vn asleep. 562S. Discobolus. 5629. Apollo dis- 
charging an arrow. 6630. Apolio. 5627. Discobolus. 5628. Drunken 
faun. 6625. Mercury in repose. 



Equestrian bronze statue of Nero, similar to that of M. Aureliua 
on the CapitoL Greek, Koman, and gladiatorial armour in caaes. 
6634. Scipio Africanns. 
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JUtaminff IknnigA the Bronze Rqotm, twm to th» right, ih«K to the 
right again; ae etaer the 

BALL OP BHFERORS AND THEIR W1YE3. 

As all these statues have their nameH on metal plates, it is un- 
necessary for us to enumerate them. There are none of them that 
call for an; special mention, after seeing those in 

We now ateend th» stairs at the end of the vutibvle to the 



ENTRESOL, I 

Lefi. CauMAS Cozlectios. — First Hall. Arranged in cases .- 
vases, cups, glass bottles and plates, beads, amphore, Italo-Greek 
vases, etc. Second Hall. A wax niask found in a tomb ; jewellery ; 
a vase representing combats between the Amazons and Greeks, with 
their names ; glass and terra-cotta vases sculptured. For the models 
of tbe temples see page 132. 

Right. Room of Fbkscoks,— 111470. Capture of Europa. 11319T. 
Found at Pompeii in June 1882, and highly interesting from the 
subject represented,— The Judgment of Solomon (1 Kings jii. 16-28). 
The scene illustrates verse 26 : "O my lord, give her the living child, 
and in no wise slay it." " Until very recently there has never been, 
in Pompeii or Herculaneum, the slightest trace of any idea referable 
to a Jewish or Christian source. But in the progress of excavations, 
which have been of lat« diligently and carefully renewed by the 
government^ a striking discovery has been made of a character 
thought by many to be clearly eiceptional in this particular, A 
few years ago there was removed from Pompeii to the Naples 
museum, where it was placed among the Fompeion frescoes, a pic- 
ture, &J feet in length by 1 foot T inches in height, which in the 
opinion of many good critics stands for the judgment of Solomon. 
The scene is laid on a terrace in front of a house, which is shaded 
with a white awning and festooned with creeping plants. On a plat- 
form, which would be about four feet in height, sits the king, hold- 
ing a sceptre and robed in white ; on each side a counsellor, with sit 
armed men in the rear. The king leans over the front of the plat- 
form towards a woman in a green robe, who is kneeling before him 
with outstretched hand and dishevelled hair. In the centre of the 
foreground is a three-legged table, on which lies an infant, held down, 
in spite of its struggles, by a woman wearing a turban. An armour- 
clad soldier, having on his head a helmet with a long red plome, 
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holds the child's legs, and is about to cleave it in twain with hia fal- 
chion. The colouring of this early specimen of mural art is particu- 
larly bright and fresh. The drawiug is inartistic, yet full of spirit 
' and expression. The artist, apparently in his anxiety to develop 
strongly the expression of the faces of the figures, has exaggerated 
the heads in size and rather dwarfed the bodies. At first glance this 
might suggest caricature, but the marked agony of the kneeling 
mother, the absorbed attention of the listening king, the compla- 
cency of the second woman, who appears t« be gloating over the fete 
threatened by the lifted weapon, appear to repel all idea of travesty. 
No other discoveries were made in the exhumation of the house from 
which this was taken which would t«ud to shed light upon its occu- 
pant's faith, or confirm the suspicion that some Jew had made his 
home even there. But if this be indeed the first hint looking in that 
direction, it surely deserves remembrance. Anyhow, the stones of 
the desert, the mounds of the plains, and the exhumed frescoes of 
early art, all combine to bear testimony to the truth of the Divine 
Word" {Homiletic Magazine). 111441, Cupid urging the suit of 
Orion to Diana. 111436. An oi about to be sacrificed, calling to our 
minds the scene at Lystra, when the people took Barnabas for Jupi- 
ter and Paul for Mercury ; "Then the priest of Jupiter, which was 
before their city, brought oxen and garlands unto the gates, 
and would have done sacrifice with the people" (Acts xiv. 13). 
112285. The guardians of the Lares attacking a man, above whom 
is written, " Cacat<ir cave malum." Fortune stands on the right 
111479. The destruction of the children of Niobe. 11S222 The 
Amphitheatre of Pompeii is here depicted, illustrating the scene as 
described by Tacitus, "Ann.'' xiv, 17, a.d. 59. (See page 64.) The 
awning is depicted as rolled up, not spread, and the tpoUarium is 
shown to our right of the Amphitheatre. In the foreground, under 
the trees, refreshments are sold. 111473. Pan and nymphs, with 
farm in the background. The case in the centre is for Pompei&n 
terra-cottas. 

Secokd Room. — Frescoes lately found at Pompeii. Two heads 
crowned with bay, and with rolls in their hands. On one is 
written Homer, and on the other Sappho. They are imaginary 
portraits. 

Third Booh.— Ancient glass in cases. CsiKre;— 13688. Apatera 
in blue glass, with white handles. 13523. A blue glass plate inlaid 
with gold. 13521. Blue glass amphora upon a modern silver stand, 
found filled with ashes in a tomb at Pompeii, representing the genii 
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of the vintage aa on the sarcophagus of Conataalina in the Vatican, 
and the mosaic work on her tranb near Borne. 

Fourth, Fifth, and Sixth Rooms. — Olaas and terra-cotta used 
for domestic purposes. In the Fifth Room, 1041, are the Vobcisn 
reliefs found at Velletri in 1784. 

Atcending the liair to the upper flocyr, the dow on the left Uada to 

THE NUUISJIATIC COLLECTION, 

consisting of &0,000 specimens in the history of Italy, arranged in 
six halls, having ancient mosaic pavemente and maps upon the walls ; 
also a numismatic library. The compartments are arranged in the 
following order : Greek, Boman, Medieval, Modem, Dies of the old 
Naples Mint. Professor Fiorelli has prepared an excellent catalogae, 
which hangs above each case. 
Opposite it the 



consisting of frescoes, bronzes, and silver, not of much account. 
Oentlemen ordy admitted. 

THE PICTURE GALLERY 

in this wing is arranged in rooms according to schools, in the follow- 
ing order ; Bolognese, Tuscan, Neapolitan, German, Dutch. 

There are catalogue* fixed at the doort of each room, but a) they are 
rather ataheard to conmilt, we call attention to the principal maiter- 

B0LOOHB8B School. — 1, Woman of Samaria, by Lavinia Fontana. 
3. Virgin and Child ; reverie, Annunciation, by A. Caracci, on a 
piece of agate. 7. Infant Jesus Asleep, by Guido Eeni. 11. S. John, 
after Domenichino. 17. Flight into Egypt, same, 21. Timodea 
thrusting a Captain into a Well, who hoped to find Treasure by 
descending, by Elizabeth Sirani, 1600 a. a 25. Apollo in Space, by 
A. CaraccL 36. Hercules between Virtue and Vice, same. 38. Sibyl, 
by Romanelli. 44 Modesty and Vanity, by Guido Eeni. 52. Ma- 
donna, Jesua, and John, by Eaibolino. 65. Angels with Censers, by 
A. CaraccL 69, Judith slaying Holofemes, by Oaravaggio. 70. The 
Virgin giving Jesus to S. Pasquale, by Guercino. "72. Martyrdom 
of SS. Philip and James, by D. Muratori ; sketch of the fresco in 
SS. Apostoli, Rome. 

Tuscan School.— Cenire. Bronze Tabernacle, by Jacopo Sieiliani, 
a pupO of Michael Angelo, 2. Holy IVmily, by Jacopo Carduzzi ; 
a copy of original, by Andrea del Sarto. 4. Marriage of Maiy and 
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Joseph, by Cosimo Rosaelli. 6. Holy Family, by BronziDO {Angelo 
Allori), 24, Mary and Jeaua Enthroned, by Jacopo Pacchiarotti. 
30. Virgin and Ciriat, by Ghirlandaio. 32. Virgin and Jeaua, by 
Sandro BotticellL 33. Mary, Jesus, and John, by A. Pollaiuolo. 
36. Ecce Homo, by Bronzino. 37. Annunciation, by Filippo LippL 
44 His Portrait, by Masaccio. 

Nbapolitam School. — 1. Crucifixion, by Pietro del Donzello. 
7. Madonna and Chriat with Saints, by Antonio Sotari (II Zingaro). 
27. S. James of Clalitz cliarging the Saracens, by Belisario Corenzio. 
34. Adoration of the Magi, by Andrea da Salerno. 

In. a^oiavng room are apecimene of the Byzantine and early 
Tuscan Schools. 

Room, beyond, — Neapolitan Schools of the thirteenth and four- 
t^ntb centuries very much restored. 

Later Neapolitan School. — 13. Mary and Joseph with the 
Sleeping Jesus, by Gennaro Sarnelli. 18. Charitas (S. Francis of 
Paola), school of Giordano. 24. Adoration of the Shepherds, by 
Paolo de Matteis. 59. Parable of the Mote and the Beam, by Sal- 
Tator Rosa. 61. Marriage at Cana, by Giordano. 69, Salome with 
the Head of John, by Giordano. 71. Madonna and Saints, same. 
72. Masaniello, by Spadaro. 95. S. Agatha, school of Stanzioni 
96. The Virgin in Priest's Eobea, by B. Eodgerio, 100, Jesus and 
■ S. Antony, by Vaccaro. 

In the centre of this haU it a beautiful cabinet of walnut, from the 
Veatry S. Agostino degli Scalzi, made by one of the brothers in the 
sixteenth century, upon which are carved the life of S. Austin and 
numerous Cupids. It contaiua fifteenth ceiktury works of art in 
ivory, rock-crystal, ebony, glass, the sword of Alexander Famese, 
moaaicB, amber box, onyx vase, fans. 

Another cabinet, formerly the door of the vestry, containa a col- 
lection of Abmzzi and Urbino ware ; the Farnese Casket, said to be 
the work of Benvenuto Cellini, representing a temple. 

Gerhah and Dutch ScSools, — 3. Adoration of the Magi, by 
L. Damnez (Luca d'OIanda). II. Festival at Rotterdam, by J. 
BruegeL 31. Triptych of the Nativity, by Van Orley. 42, Fran9oi8, 
Husband of Mary, Queen of Scots (1558 a.d), by C. Amberger. 
44. S. Jerome and the Lion, by Jan Van Eyck. 50. A Thief (the 
World) Stealing the Purse of a Monk, by Bruegel, 1565 A.D. 

Flekisii School.— 4. Violin -player, by Teniers, jun. 17. Hem- 
brandt's Portrait, by himself. 32. Battle, by Wouwermans. 56. 
Skaters, by Withelm Schelliugs. 81, A Tavern, by Teniers, sen. 
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HALLS OF ITALO-GREEI^ VASES. 

EhU&-ed from ieveruh Picture Room, containing over three thousand 
specimens of terra-cotta, arranged in seven rooms, with mosaic pave- 
ments from Pompeii. 2107, in the second room, right, represents a 
man riding on a bicycle. In the end room is a model tomb to show 
how the vases were placed. 
fVom thefint oftkwe rooms we enter, on the left, the 

SANTANQELO COLLECTIOIf, 

cc»nposed of vases, glass, mosaics, terra-cottas, and coins, purchased 
by the Naples Municipality in 1865 for 215,000 lire. There is a valu- 
able collection of over 12,000 Greek coins. The mosaic pavements 
are from Pompeii. 
Fl-om the eighth Picture Room we enter the 

HALLS OF SUALL BRONZES, 

consisting of ancient bronze domestic utensils found at Pompeii and 
Herculaneum, arranged in two rooms. Here may be seen kitchen 
iitensilB, weights, scales, lamps, stoves, iron bedsteads, surgical and 
musical instruments, chairs, water-cocks and taps, arms and toilet 
articles, sacrificial vases, dishes, urns, agricultural tools, and many 
things similar to those in vise at the present day — showing that the 
ancients knew far more than they generally get credit for. 

First Room.— 72983 (at the earner of the objecti placed in the centre}. 
A kitchener, in the shape of a fortress, adapted for every cooking 
parpose, and to warm the room. Right :—'JS.9S5. A triclinium, or 
banqueting-couch. 73018. Cylindrical stove and boiler. 72984. A 
brazier. 72987. A beautiful pedestal for a table, with an exquisite 
Victory in front. 72988. Bisellium or chair of state. There are 
others similar in this room. 72995. Tripod for sacrifices, from Her- 
culaneum, of the finest workmanship. 72993. Stocks from Pompeii, 
Buch as Paul and Silas were put into. The jailer "tlirust them 
into the inner prison, and made their feet fast in the stocks " (Acta 
ivi. 24). 109697, A graceful vase. The handles are very beautifully 
formed with acanthus leaves, out of which peeps the head of Medusa. 
73000. Candelabrum, formed with a square fluted pilaster supporting a 
Corinthian capital. 73003. Seven baths. 73006. Brazierfromthebaths 
at Pompeii. In the centre are three iron safes. Many curious speci- 
mens of small objects may be observed in the cases ^ound the room. 

Secokd Poou. — In the centre is an interesting model of the cit^' 
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of Pompeii, where its topograpliy can be conTeniently studied and 
its position and buildings taken in a bird'a-eye view. The model ia 
made of cork, and added to as the excavations progress. TLe acAle ia 
1 to 100. There ia alao a model of the house of the tragic poet In 
the case at the end of the room, in entering on the left, 73880, is an 
um for heating wine, similar to a tea-urn or samovar. Ill 045. Urn : 
n«(tce, Cupid striding a Dolphin forma the tap. "iSBliiatendofroom). 
Bedsteads : the red painted wood ia a restoration. 78673. Brazier, on 
the principle of the tabular boiler. In the c&sea round the room are 
musical instruments, toys, dice, theatrical tickets, toilet requisites, 
sculptors' tools, tiahing-tackle, weights, writing materials, and surgi- 
cal instruments. For these latter, see Table liv.. No. 77982, and 
following. 

A discovery has lately been made in Pompeii which is well worth 
noting, in the shape of a quadrivalve speculum of great beauty, and 
in a high state of preservation. By competent persons who have 
examined it, the mechanism of it is said to be very ingenious. In 
the museum there are now three Fompeian specula — one a bivalve, 
one a trivalve, and the one just found a quadrivalve. Tliis last ia 
of a construction ao uniform and well-proportioned, admitting the 
expansion of the valves, as to be superior to many of modem con- 
struction. It is noted as a curious fact that in its various dimen- 
sions it observes constantly the centimetric measurement. It will 
be found, in fact, on inspecting the cases round these rooms, that 
many of the instruments believed to be of modem invention are 
clearly only exhumations of the past. 

Beyond it the 

OABINBT OF OEMS, 

containing 2,000 specimens of cameoa, intaglios, gold and silver ; 
also the celebrated Tazze Famese, an onyx dish found in Hadrian's 
Villa at Tivoli, or, according to others, in his tomb at Borne. It has 
a cameo on both aides. Outside, the head of Medusa; inside, figures 
in relief, representing the festival held on the foundation of the city 
of Alexandria. 27S47. A magnifying-glass. An hour can be well 
spent in examining this unique collection. 

Ws note retrace our way tkrongh the Picture QaUery. On tiie land- 
ing of the gtairi u the > 



open from 8 till 2, containing 200,000 volumes and 4,000 manuscripts. 
"ibs great hall has a curious repeating echo. 
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26 MAPLES. 

Crotting the kmding, and ateending the gtairt on the right, is the 

COLLECTION OF PAPTRl. 

About three thousaiid were found in the ruiiu ; almost six hun- 
dred have been unrolled and printed. 
Oppoiite it a room corUaining 



with copies of frescoes on the walls. S4595. Bread found in an 
oven. 64613. Grain. 84628. Dried fruita. 8483d. Meat and fruit 



84846. Glass jar with petrified wine. 84849. GlaSB vases with oil 
In centre ; — Glass jar containing olive oiL Strip of aabeHtos clotL 
Beuoiid ii the 

SBCOHD PICTDRB GALLERY, 

arranged in halls of various schools, having each separate catalogues, 
— Roman, Parmesan, Lombardiau, Venetian, Mixed Schools, Hall of 
Correggio, Boom of lUphaeL The light in the halls devoted to the 
pictures in the museum is very bad, and consequently the subjects 
cannot be well seen. 

EouAN ScBOOL. — 9. Holy Family, by Sassoferrato. 10. Temple 
of Vespasian and Arch of Auguatiis at Home, by PanninL 20. Ma- 
donna del Passeggio ; 26: Virgin, Jesus, and S. John ; 28. Madonna 
and Child ; 30. Urban IV.— all by the school of Raphael 21. The 
Saviour's Cradle and Angels, by Pinturicchio. 27. Same, by Sasso- 
ferrato. 41. "Touch me not," by F. VannL 54. Same, by D'Arpino. 

Parubbah School. — 1, Angel with Lance, by Simon Vovet 3. 
Angel releasing Pet«r, by Storer. 12. Madonna and Jesus, by 
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Farmifpano. 16. Christ Crowned, by Coireggio. 20. The Laughing 
Boys, by Farmigiano. 21. Cupid Besting, by SchidoDe. 28. S. 
lAwreiic«, by same. 40. The Sleeping Baptist, by Castiglione. 

Lombard School. — I. Pope Paul the Third's Shoemaker, by 
Schidone. 10. Christ teliing the Pharisees to pay Tribute, by 
Schidone. 12. Amerigo Yeepucci, by Farmigiano. 15. Devotees, 
by Leonardo da Vinci. 17. Adoration of the Jfcgi, by Csesare da 
Sesto, 1& Jesus and John, by BoltrafRo. 26. Minervs, style of 
Farmigiano. 

Venetian School.— Virgin with Child and Nuns, by Lui^ 
Vivarini. 2. Jupiter on a Globe with Divinities. 4. Jupiter at a 
Banquet of Deities, school of Tintoretto. Madonna and Jesus with 
Saints, by Bartolommeo Vivarini, 1466 a.D. 10. Church at "Venice, 
by Canaletti (Bernardo Bellotti). 20, Paul III., by Titian, a sketch. 
23. The Circumcision, by P. Veronese. 30. An Old Man, by Tor- 
bido (il Moro). 40. The Resurrection, school of Andrea Mantegna, 
43. Martyrdom of S. Ijawrence, a beautiful work attributed to 
Santacroce. 53. Christ before Herod (Luke xxiii. 7), by Andrea 
Schiavona 60. Holy Family, school of Titian. 

Sala di Corkbooio.— 1. Jesus and the Doctors, by Salvatoi 
KosEt. 3. Madonna del Coniglio, the Zingarella, by Correggio. 
6. Jupiter, in the form of a Shower of Gold, visiting DanaS, by 
Titian. 7. Marriage of S, Catherine, a gem, by Correggio. S. Faul 
III, by Titian. 16. The Magdalen, by Guercino. 

Various Sohoolb.— 2. S. Sebastian, by Schidone. a Easing of 
Lazarus, by Qiacomo da Ponte (il Bassano). 6. Madonna del Gatto, 
by Giulio Romano. 7. Transfiguration, by Bellini. 8. Christopher 
Columbus, school of Raphael 10. Copy of Michael Angelo's Last 
Judgment, by M. Venusti. 11. Virgin and Child, by Perugino. 
14. Cmcifiiion, by Bernardino Gatti. 17. The Cavalier Tibaldeo, 
portrait, by Raphael. 19. Leo X,, with Cardinals, by Raphael, 
22. Holy Family, by Raphael, 28. S. Jerome Praying, by Palma 
il Vecohio. 30. Guardian Angel, by Domeniehino, 32. landscape, 
by Claude Oelfe. 34. The Assumption, by Pinturicchio. 36. The 
Weeping Magdalen, by Titian. 47. The Race between Atahinta 
and Hippomenes, by Guido Reni. 67. le. Disputa, by Falma, jun. 
61. The Assumption, by Era Bartolommeo. 

Leaving the Mutevm, tee late turich at the Cafe Saniaagdo, in thi 
OaUeria Principle dt Napoli, opposite ; then resaming our ramble, 
foUow tht eontinuatiwi of tk» Via, Roma, Strada Nuova di Capodi- 
nunUe,toiAe 
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VILLA AND PALAZZO DI CAPODIUONTB. 

The groanda are laid out in the English style, and from them 
many splendid views may be hod. The palace vas begun in 173S, 
and finished in 1834. It contains some modem pictures, a catalogue 
of which will be found in each room ; some medieval armour ; and 
an interesting c^lection of Capodimonte porcelain, the manufac- 
ture of which has been discontinued for some time. In the valley 
below Capodimonte are the remains of a Roman aqueduct, Ponti 

On emerging from the gatet, the Strada S. Ommiro, on the right, 
lead) to the 

CHURCH OF B. OBNNARO (32), 

founded in the eighth century, on the site where S. Januarins was 
buried. The inner court is decorated with frescoes, by Sabbatini, 
representing the life of th« saint. Attached is a poorhouse. 
Apply to the porter. Admimon. 1 lira each to 

THE CATACOUBS, 

which differ from those at Rome in the passages being much wider 
and loftier.* There are three stories ; but like all the catacombs, 
they have been stripped of their inscriptions. A few frescoes still 
remain, figures of Peter and Paul, some early bishops, and ceiling 
paintings. These cemeteries were used for burial during the plague 
of 1656. 

Refraeinff oiir lea^ doten the Via Roma, after patting the Piasta 
Dante, lee tvra to the left doien, the Strada S. Anna di Lomhardi, then 
to the Uft up the Strada S. TrinitA to the 

GBSd NUOVO (12), 
on the left. The front is in the Rustic style, but it is unfinished. 
The monument in the square was erected in 1747, and is surmounted 
by a statue of the Virgin in hronze, 

The interior of the church has a fine effect. Over the door is a 
good fresco, by Solimena, representing Heliodorus being driven out 
of the teinpte. The CSiapel of S. Ignatius contains statuea of David 
and Jeremiah, by Fonsaga. In another cliapel are paintings by 
Giordano and Ouercino. 

Nearly oppotite, through a gateway to the right, u (Ae 
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CHURCH OF S. CHIARA (8X 
founded in 1380 byEobert the Wise of AnJoiL It has been " re- 
stored " at various times, so that ita origiwil Gothic character is 
quite destroyed, and its frescoes, by Giotto, are nearly aU white- 
washed ; yet it is an imposing building, rich in marbles. It con- 
tains several good monuments, particularly the one behind the higji 
altar to King Robert, 42 feet in height. 

To the right of the door in entering is a fresco of Mary and the 
dead Christ, by Giotto, very muchi damaged. To the left, the Trinity, 
by the same master ; and the Madonna and Child is at an altar up 
the nave to the left. These last two are somewhat difficult to dis- 
tinguish, owing to the votive offerings which nearly hide them. 

No. 20 Largo S. TRiNrrA Magoiobe, the old refectory, contains a 
good fresco — the Miracle of the Loaves— after Giotto, supposed to 
be by one of his pupils. Further down the street, <m the left, is the 

CHUEOH OP 8. DOMENICO MAQGIORB (9). 

A very handsome Gothic church of 1285, tastefully decorated : 

249 feet long, 180 feet wide, and 84 feet high. It contains many 

monuments of Neapolitan princes, in the Renaissance style. It is 

the burial-place o( S. Thomas Aquinas, who was a brother of the 

adjoining monastery ; and they show hia cell, chair, etc, also the 

crucifix which spoke to him : "Bene scripsisti de me, Thoma : quam 

ergo mercedem recipiea 1 " to which he replied ; " Non aliam nisi te." 

In front of the church is an obelisk to S. Dominic 

Leaving the charch by a emaU door appetite that by which we entered, 

descending the itepe, we tale the Vioo S. Severe opposite, then the Jirgt 

turning on the left, Calata di S. Severo. No. 15 it the 

OAPFBLIiA DI B. 8EVBBO 

{key at cafe i^po*ite,fee half -lira), erected in 1690 as a burial-place 
of the Sangro family, and noted for its allegories sculptured in 
marble. The man in the net, to right of altar, disentangling himself 
by the aid of Reason, represented as a crowned genius, is called n 
diiingantto. It is by Qaetroli, alluding to Antonio di Sangro, who 
became a monk on the death of his wife Cecilia Gaetani, to left of 
altar, who is represented as Prudence slightly veiled and draped, by 
Conradini. At the base of her pedestal, to left of altar, is a dead 
Christ laid out in a winding- sheet, through which the anatomy ot 
the body is distinctly shown. 
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Regaming the PioMa TrinitA, take, to the left, the Caiata TrinilA 
Maggiore; patting thefmmtain on the left, stepi lead up to the 

CHDBOH OF 8. ANNA DB- LOMBABDI, 
OB MONTE OLIVBTO (25), 

erected in 1414 by Guerelto Origlia. It coutaios some interesting 
family monumentH, and a chapel of the Holy Sepulchre. Tlie group 
ia in terra-cotta, by Modanino. fiound the dead Christ are six 
kneeling figures, portraits of friends of the sculptor : Alphoneo II. as 

Joseph, FoDtanusaa Nicodemus, Sannazzaro as Joseph of Anmattuea. 

In the adjacent monastery — now public offices — Tasso was re- 
ceived in 1688, when in poverty. 

Returning aefar at the Fountain, which it turmounted vnth a ttatue 
of Charlet III., detigned bg Cufaro in. 1668, lee turn, to the right, pail 
the Pott Office, down the Strada ifonieoliveto. We now readt the 
Strada Medlrta, oppotite the Statue of Ma'cadante. On the right, next 
to No. 4^, ajlight ofttept leads down to the 

OHUROH OF L'INCOBONATA (IB). 
founded by Johanna I. in 13S2, and containing some good frescoes 
of the school of Giotto, representing the Seven Sacraments and the 
Church. Over the right mndoio, Triumph of the Church, in which 
King Robert and his son Charles are introduced Eaptiani : the 
two half figures represent I^ura and Petrarch. Matrimony, con- 
taining a portrait of Dante. 

Another chapel contains frescoes of the coronation and marriage 
of Johanna. Oppoiiie is the 

PALAZZO FONDL 

{Special permiaion of the Prince.) The principal pictures are four 
landscapes by Salvator Rosa ; the Poet Marini, by Domenichino ; 
S. Philip Neri, by Leonardo da Vinci ; Mater Dolorosa, by Raphael; 
Portrait of Vandyck, by himself; Madonna del Cai^ellino, by 
Rubens ; Diana and (^llisto, by Rembrandt. 

NEAPOLITAN LIFE. 

In our rambles in Naples and its neighbourhood we can take 
advantage of the life and movement in the streets to study many of 
the phases of Neapolitan life. Such characteristics as are not ex- 
hibited in any other European city present themselves Ut the eye — a 
blending of the Oriental and the Greek. The handsome and grace- 
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ful forms of the men and women, as they fiit hither and thither — 
talking, shouting, and gesticulating — attract the attention, and show 
that all are not lazy, whatever some may be. Their conversation is 
marked with ardour ; but ignorance and superstition are the chief 
chai-acteriaticB of the mind — one moment invoking the aid of the 
Madonna or a saint, and. the next cursing the object of their prayer. 
In barter keen, of amusement devotees, no opportunity is lost tor 
business or pleasure by these sons of the aunny South. 

NAPLES A SOUAN COIjOHT. 
In July 1890 some inscriptions were found on the Corso Garibaldi 
showing that Elagabalus had made Naples a Bomaji colony, 



Imp . caEB . m . avRELLro . Antonino 
invicto . pio . telici . Avg , pont 
max . TRiB . POT . cos , F . p . divi . se 
aevHRi . pii , nepoTi . Divi". ahtonini 
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lE CATDAMO— U, AFOSTOLI—B. PAOLO lUacfTOBI, TIliFLI 01 



To the left, or we»t of the Pizzofalctme, the Cktatamone latea iw into 
ike Strada ddla Pace, hence to the 

PIAZZA DBI MABTIBL 
[Square of t/u Sfariyn.) 
The lofty colunm was erected to the mEtrtjra of Italian liberty. It 
is decorated with trophies, and surmounted with a figure of VicXory. 
The fonr liona at ita base represent the four principal revolutions in 
Naples. The granite pillar was originally given by the Emperor of 
BuBsia to Ferdinand of Naples. 

The Strada S. Gaierina to the rig/U, and the Strada di Chiaja to the 
right, lead to the Piawa S. Ferdtnando aTid the 

THBATBB OF S. OABLO (Se). 

(Taitro S. CarU.) 

Built in 1737 by King Charles III., aad rebuilt since the fire of 

1816. The facade is decorated with baa-reliefa. At the entrance 

are two horae-tamerB, given by the Emperor Nicholas, the work of 

Baron Clodt 

Urider the arcadet you can have a love or business letter written 
with equal deap.itch. 
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THE QALLERIA UMBERTO. 

This is a fine handsome arcade, in the form of a Greek cross, with 

a dome in the centre. The arms have entries from the Via S. Carlo, 

Via Boma, Via det Municipio, and Via S. Brigida. Tt contains some 

elegant shops ajid a concert-hall in the basement, 

PIAZZA. DEI. UDMICIPIO. 

Following the Via S. Carlo, we come to the fine new square which 
has recently been opened out from the towji-liall right down to the 
Holoorquay. It is a grand improvement, and worthy of the largest 
city in Italy. 

B_f (he Municipio ii the 

CHDBCH OF 8. GIACOMO DBGLI SPAGNUOLI (13), 

erected in 1540 by Don Pedro de Toledo, containing his Tomb, 
Giovanni da Nola's masterpiece. To the right in entering there is a 
good Holy Family by Andrea del Sarto; and in the third chapd on 
the left Lama's Descent from the Cross. 

From the Strada del Molo, the Strada Medina lead) out on, the UfL 
In the open space ii the 

FOMTANA UEDINA, 
{Meditia Fountain,) 
formed by a large basin supported by four satyrs. In the centre 
rises Neptune with his trident, from which flow refreshing streams 
aniidst jets of water. Four tritons on sea-horses occupy the base, 
with lions and other animals spouting forth sprays of water. 
To the right w the 

CA8TBL NUOVO. 
iHevi CattU.) 
After passing the guard at the modem entrance, turn to the right, 
then to the left, then to the left again, Cuitodian at No. 2SS. 

Founded in 1283, and once the residence of the kings of the Houses 
of Anjou and Aragon; also of the Spanish viceroys. 
The entrance to the castle square is formed by a lofty 

TBIDMPHAL ABOH, 

between two round towers, one of which has recently fallen. 
Corinthian columuB on either side of the arch nopport a frieze aud 
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34 NAPLES. 

Romice ; on the attic is the relief repreaeuting the entiy of Alfouao 
iiito Naples, 1443 ; above are statues, with the four Virtuea below in 
niches. The reliefs ou the inside are good. The bronze doors are 
sculptured by a Neapolitan monk, representing the victories of 
Ferdinand I. Is them is lodged a cannon-balL The date of the 
arch is 1470. In the castle square ia the 

CHUBCH OF S. BARBAB&. 

Ciiitodiaa at No. S3S, onltide the arch, on the right in eatering. 

It has a, handsome Corinthian front, with a beautiful relief of the 
Madonna over the entrance, by Majano. Behind the high altar is 
the famoUB oil-painting of the Adoration of the Magi, considered by 
Yasari to be by Van Eyck, and one of the oldest paintings in tlie 
world. In an adjoining chapel are some good paintings on the vault 
and attar. 

We remme our ramble along the Strada del Molo and Strada del 
PUi^ro, which ikirt the harbours. Visitors can ascend to the top of the 
lighthouse on the Molo, where a good view of the town can be had. 
Fee, 1 lira. 

The Strada Nuova Quay leads to the Porta del Carmine and 
Castbl dbl Cakhihe, now a prison and barracks, once occupied by 
Maaaniello. In, the aborning piazza it the 

OHUROH OP S. MARIA DBL CARMINE (20), 
containing a beautiful statue by Thorwaldaen, ei-ected in 1847 by 
Maximilian II. of Bavaria to his ancestor, King Cbnradin, the last of 
the Hohenstauffen, who was executed in the adjacent Piazza dei. 
Mbrcato in 1268 by order of Charles I. of Anjou. 

To the right we paei up the Corto Garibaldi to the Porta Capuana, 
oiUiide which are the Cemeteries. 

THE PORTA CAPTJANA, 

re-erected in IS35, is one of the finest Benaissance gateways in exist- 
ence, and is flanked by two picturesque round towers. Through it is 
the Castel Capuana, formerly the residence of the kings, but now 
the Courta of Justice. From the Strada dei Trihunali, on the right, 
we turn up the Strada Santi Apostoli to the 

CHDRCH OF SB. APOSTOLI (fl), 

founded by Constantiue on the ruins of a temple of Mercury, and 
rebuilt in 1626. This church has a pleasing effect, with its decora- 
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tiona of various colmired marbles and freBcoea by some of the best 
Neapolitan masters : the cupola hy Lanfranco and Benaaca, the nave 
by Solimena, and the transept by Giordano. The Pool of Bethesda, 
over the door, m by Lanfi-anco. 

Regaining the Strada dei Triiyanali, a little beyond, on the tight, m the 

CHUBOH OF S. PAOLO MAOOIOBB m). 

on the site of the ancient Temple of Castor and Pollux; erected by 
Julius Tarsus, Prefect of Naples under Augustus. Two beautiful 
Corinthian columns, supporting a piece of the architrave, still re- 
main ; also the bases of two others. 

The church is approached by a lofty flight of steps, and was de- 
stroyed by an earthquake in 1688, but has been rebuilt. To the left 
of the front is a statue to S. Oaetano Tiene. 

THE ROMAN THEATRE. 

The Cloisters, eniered from the Strada S. Paolo on the left of the 
ckureh, through an archwai/ on the right, are formed by twenty-four 
ancient granite columns, which are supposed to have formed part of 
a theatre in which Nero acted. At the back of the church ia another 
cloister, the vaults of which are said to be part of the theatre, which 
is thus spoken of by Suetonius (" Nero," xx.) : — 

" Accordingly, he made his first public appearance at Naples ; and 
although the theatre quivered with the sudden shock of an earth- 
quake, be did not desist until he had finished the piece of music he 
had begUD. He played and sang in the same place several times, and 
for several days together, ta,king only now and then a little respite 
to refresh his voice. Impatient of retirement, it was his custom to 
go from the bath to the theatre ; and after dining in the orches- 
tra amidst a crowded assembly of the people, he promised them in 
Greek 'that after he had drunk a little he would give them a tune 
which would make their ears tingle.' Being highly pleased with the 
songs that were sung in his praise by some Aleiandrians belonging 
to the fleet just arrived at Naples, he sent for more of the like 
■ingera from Alexandria. At the same time he chose young men of 
the equestrian order, and above five thousand robust young fellows 
from the common people, on purpoee to learn various kinds of ap- 
plause, called bombi, imbrices, and (erfiB, which they were to prac- 
tise in his favour whenever he performed. They were divided into 
Beveral parties, and were remarkable for their fine heads of hjor, 
and were extremely well dressed, vrith rings upon their left hands. 
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The leaders of theae Iiatids had ealariea of forty thouBand sesterces 
allowed them." 

"The theatre, when the audience had retired, being empty, fell 
iatoaheapof ruins without hurting any one" (Tacitus, "Ann." sv. 34). 

Upon a pier of the arch of oue of the vomitoria this inscription has 
been receuUy discovered— MNHCeHntKOyAIAPIC. 

Nearly oppoiiCe S. Paolo, to the left, i« the 

OHUBCH OF B. LORENZO UAQGIORE <1»X 
(S. LaunvJtce,) 

with a masaive square belfry adjoining, on the site of the ancient 
Basilica Augustalis, which, up to 1266, was the meeting-place of the 
Neapolitan senate. It was suppressed by Charles of Anjou and 
turned into a church ; but the portal, choir, and two beautiful 
windows iu the cloisters are the only Gothic parts left. It contains 
monuments of the Neapolitan kiugs. In the adjoining monastery 
Petrarch resided in 1343 ; and it was in this chureh that Eoccacio 
beheld his beautiful Fiammetta, a princess of the period. The arch 
of the transept and the vault of the tribunal, behind the altar, are the 
only parts visible of the ancient Roman basilica. 

Rtiradng our iteps a ehort way, we enter the item Slrada dd Zhwmo. 
Tvrnittg down it to the left, on the opposite side, ii the 

CATHEDRAL OP 3. JANUARIUS (l^ 

mippoeed Ut be erected on the site of a temple to Neptune. The font, 
an ancient vase of Egyptian Casalta marble with a porphyry pedestal, 
was anciently dedicated to Bacchus. Tlie cathedral ia approached by 
a flight of steps. It is of the Gothic order, and was founded in 1272. 
Nearly destroyed by the earthquake of 1456, it has been since 
restored. It ia built in the basilica form, and presents a mag- 
nificent appearance. There are many tombs and monuments of 
interest. Below the high altar ia the confessional of S. Januarius 
{entrwnce to right, down steps; fee, half-lira), formed with ancient 
columns and marbles, to the left side of which is the kneeling figure 
of Cardinal Carafa. There are sevei'al pieces of ancient sculpture 
worked into the panels. 

On entering t/ie cathedral, the third ehapel in the right aisle is that 
known as the Cappella del Tesoro, liaving a marble facade and grand 
bronze doors, with columns of verde antico (green marble). The 
interior is in the form of a Greek cross, and is embellished with 
pictures on copper by Domeoicliino, Guido Beni, and Lanfranuu 
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There are a silver bust of the saiut, forty-five silver biists of other 
sainta, and several valuable relics. Forty-two cohimna of brocat«llo 
support the different altars. Here is deposited the blood of the saint, 
martyred under Diocletian, and which liquefies on the first Sunday iu 
May, Idth September, and 16th December, which are great festivals 
vitli the Neapolitans. 

Oppmite, entered from the cathedral, door in left aide — fee, half-lira, 
—ialhe 

OHDEOH OP S. BBSTITUTA, 
on the site of, and ei'ected out of the remains of, a teinple to Apollo, 
the C'oriuthiau columns of which form the nave of the church, which 
is of the basilica form. It cont^ns an ancient mosaic of the Virgin, 
two reliefs from a chancel screen, each in fifteen compartments. Ad- 
joining is the Cbapel of S. Giovanni in /ante. It was formerly the 
baptistery. Said tc be founded by Constantiue in 333. The vault is 
formed of ancient mosaics, the cenli^ being the monogram of Christ, 
formed by the two first letters X (ki) P (row) of the Greek word. 

In the Strada ArUiaaglia, to the right of the cathedral, then to the 
left, are tome remaim called a theatre. 

THE ANCIENT BATHS. 

The remains consist of two massive walls of brick-work at right 
angles to one another, and they are pierced by two arches, under 
which passes the modem street. The construction proves them to 
belong to the latter part of the second century. What they formed 
part of seems to us uncertain ; but they certainly do not form the 
component parts of a theatre. Perhaps they were baths. 

Lnnck ghjyidd be taken, in thi» looality. 

We here enter our carriage, and parting hy the garden* of the Piazia 
Cawmr, the Strada Salvator Jtosa taket vi up to the 

OHDROH AND MONASTERY OF S. MAETINO. 

Open from 9 till 5; entrance, 1 lira each. To save time, the carriage 
ean be told to return and wait at the foot of the descent, vrhich can be 
bet made on foot. 

Formerly belonging to the Carthusians, but now to the government. 
Com. Fiorelli has recently collected within its walls a museum of 
majolicas, tapestry, glasses, mirrora, ele. For its decorations and 
richness the church is unsurpassed. Twelve different roses of 
Egyptian granite, a mosiuc pavement, a liigh altar, and paintings 
render it superb. 
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The vault has a paintiog of the Aacension, nith the twelve 
apostles between the entrance (the Descent from the Cross is by 
Stanzioni) ; an uufinisheJ Nativity by Guide Rem, who died vhilet 
at work on the subject. In the Ceioro of the sacristy is Spagno- 
letto'a masterpiece, the Descent from the Cross. The Judith on its 
vault, by Giordano, ia said to have been painted in forty-eight hours 
when be was seventy-two years old. 

Grand views from the belvedere. 

THE OASTBI, 8. ELMO. 

{Permimon, seepage S.) Formerly a simple tower, then a fortress, 
and now a barrack and prison. Contains numerous underground 
passages and vaults, where men were confined under the Bourbons. 

From the ramparts a most gloiiouH panoramic view may be en- 

Detoending hy the slept, or returning by the same road by iehich me 
came, to t/ie Piaiza Salvator Roaa, we turn to the right, dovm ths new 

CORSO VITTOBIO BMANUBI^E, 
the finest and moat commanding drive of any town in Europe, skirting 
round the hills of S. Elmo and Poailipo— the far-famed bay, Vesuviua, 
and the city being interviewed and enjoyed with ease. It is two 
miles and a half long. 

THE INTEBNATIONAI. HOSPITAIi. 

" Visitors to Naples will be delighted to know that there is now a 
comfortable hospital for them to fall back upon in the unfortunate 
event of their becoming ill. The new building for the old Inter- 
national Hospital, Villa Bentinck — at first only for a limited number 
of patients nnti) the new additional wings are perfectly dry — is in a 
most salubrious and charming situation, at the junction of the Corso 
Yittorio Emanuele and the new Via Tasso, on the slope of the 
Vomero. All the windows command splendid views of the Bay of 
Naples or the surrounding hills. It has a large garden, full of 
flowers, orange and lemon trees, and on all sides are blossoming 
orchards and vineyards. The building to which the hospital is now 
removed was not obtained, nor the additional wings and improve- 
ments carried out, without great financial sacrifices. The capital 
bequeathed by the late Lady Bentinck for the purpose of building a 
new house was not entirely absorbed, but the committee had to 
take upon themselves the payment of the interest on a considerable 
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sum Deeded for the aduptation of tlie former Villa Roeu, now renamed 
Villa Bentinck, t« the lues of a hospital. The enlargemeuts and 
improvemeuts have been admirably executed by a resident English 
engineer, Mr. Lament Young. The report of the committee for the 
jear 1883 shows that the usefulness of the hospital is constantly 
increasing. In consequence of the change of house, etc, a deficit of 
31,700 francs has now to be provided for, and the committee trust — 
considering the increase of patiento and giatuitous consultations 
(given to three hundred and sixteen persons, of whom forty-two were 
English marineis), which have more than trebled since 1678, when 
the hospital was founded^that many societies and private persona 
who have profited by the institution may become liberal subscribers 
in future, and help the hospital through the serious financial diffi- 
culties it has now to overcame. The comfort, good nursing, and first- 
rate medical advice afforded by the institution to all travellers who 
may be ill while staying in Naples are beyond price. In an hotel a 
patient not only suffers from careless and iuaufScient nuraing and ill- 
prepared food, but he is put to estragavant expense and subject to 
many annoyances, all ot which are avoided if he takes refuge in case 
of sickness in the International Hospital. Many well-to.do travellers 
have passed safely and peacefully through severe illness under the 
affectionate care of the resident physician, Br. Malbranc, and have 
been so well satisfied with the care and comfort that surrounded them 
that they were almost sorry to leave the house ; and the latter fact 
is universally true of English sailors, who find a real home in the 
hospital under the kind superintendence of the directress, Miss 
Fellmann. The institution is worthy of all support from rich 
travellers, who, when ill in an hotel, are subject to the exorbitance 
of the proprietors and to a thousand other discomforts." 

" It may be well to mention the terms of the different classes, 
which include pension, medical advice, and nursing, etc.; — First 
class, 15 francs ; second class, 6 francs ; and third class, 2 francs 50 
centesimi per day. Sailors pay a reduced price of I franc 80 ceii- 
tesinti a day for the third class, and it is contemplated to receive 
them gratis in future. Admission is obtained through the British 
or American consul. Subscriptions from visitors for this good work 
are earnestly requested." 

At the end of the Corto Fitlorio Emanude we turn to the right, 
namng the Chhrch or S. Maria di Pibdiorotta. Between the 
smithy. No). 8 and 9, ii a door leading to a flight of steps. In the 
rinej/ard above is 
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VIBOrL-S TOMa 

Admission, 1 lira. The poet died at Brundiflium 19 B.C., and 
eipresaed his desire to be buiied on his estate at Posilipo, where he 
had written the "Georgics" and part of (he "jEueid." Tradition 
Bays this is his tomb, and once contained this epitaph, by Virgil him- 
eeif, which was (1840) replaced by a modem copy : — 



It ia also stated that a s1 
which was tlie insciiption— 



The tomb is a chamber sixteen feet square, with a vaulted roof, 
and lighted by three windows. In the reticulated walls are ten 
columbaria for cinerary ums. Virgil's is said to have stood in 
the centre, supported by nine marble pillars. This was in 1326; 
but it has now entirely disappeared. In 1&S3 the following iuacrip- 
tion was put np ;— 



The view from the top of the tomb ia uninteresting ; but from 
above the tomb, in the garden, a fine view may be had (see froniu- 
piece), which is thus described by the poet Statius (" Syl." iv. 4) ; — 
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Silius Italicus became possessed of this property and of the ad- 
joining Villa of Cicero. Pliny jun (in b) tells us Siliiis starveil 
himself to death here, and that " he celebrated the anniversary of 
Virgil's birth-day with more solemnity than his own, especially at 
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Naples, where he uaed to approach hia tomb with ae roach veneratioB 
as if it had been a temple," Martial (xi. 51) says— 



Leaorted, poor, aJoDB, 
uarce greater Uini bis own." 



Descend from the lomb to the 



BITIEBA DI CHIAJA AND VILLA NAZIONALE. 

La Chiaja, as it is called, is the finest street and the Rotten Row 

of Naples. One side is occupied by houses, and the other by the 
National Park (Villa TJazionale), the favourite I'esort of visitors and 
natives. In the central path there is an antique basin from Ffestuni. 
All the sculptures are modern, as also the memorials to Yit^ and 
Taaso. The municipal band plays in the winter from 3 p.m. till 5, and 
in the summer fill 9 P.m. In the grounds is The Aqdabidm, open 
from 9 till 5. Admistion — summer, 1 lira; winter, S lire. 
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TOBRB DBL aBBCO, 

on the coast, about 8 miles from Naptea, has been repeatedly de 
Btroyed by Vesuvius. Under the lava of the eruptions of 79 and 
1831, at Torre del Greco, have been discovered the remains of an 
aqueduct, a water reservoir, and a caldarium. The buildings seem to 
have formed part of thermm. Torre del Greco is noted for its coral 
manufactory, good air, and "Laehrymse Christ!" wine, grown on 
the slopes of the volcano, and called from its quality the Tears 
of Christ 
Beyond u 

TOBRB DELL- ANHUNZIATA, 

12 miles from Naples, and the junction of the Pompeii and Castetla- 
There is nothing of interest in the town itself. 



Bi/ TaU i* the hett way of getting to Pompeii; it ie likeunse the letut 
experuive. At the trains are liable to alt^ations, it is beet to conmUt 
local time-toMes. Fares, 5, ^, arid S lire relum. Take lunch. Arriv- 
ing at the elation, a path leads straight up to the entrance. On the left 
is the Hotd Diom&de, a fair place for lunch, after seeing the ruins, if 
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yow Aave not brought t'l loith you. Admittion, induding g-aide, S lire. 
Sundaya free. 

It is well known to xtodents that the exact AaXe of the destruc- 
tion oC Pompeii nnd Herciilaneum has been disputed : some manu' 
scripts of Pliny's celebrated letters read " Nonum Kalend Septemb.," 
which would be August 23rd, 79 ; but one manuscript reads "Non 
November," which would be November 5th, 79. The earlier date 
was the more generally accepted one of the two, but the later date 
is now proved to be the correct one. 

Dion Oaaaiua says the eruption took place in the autumn, without 
giving the exact date ; tills is confirmed from the fact that fruits 
and nuts were found in the ruins which could not have been there 
if the city was destroyed in August. 

On the llth of October 1889, outside the Porta, Stabiana, the 
bodies of two men and a woman were found, and by them a tree. 
These objects were treated in the usual way to obtain the casts, the 
tree showing remains of leaves and fruit The botanist, Professor 
Fortunato Pasquale, examined the remains, and pronounces the tree 
to be a variety of the Laitrui nobilu; that is the arbiUtu or unedo 
or strawberry-tree, the fruit of which does not ripen till well into 
November. The fruit found was immature, and proves tliat the 
tree must have fallen early in November, 

The fruit consists of a small round red ball, the coat of which is 
somewhat rough. It grows in profusion at the lakes of Killamey, 
and ripens about Christmas. The fruit is sold in the streets of 
Rome in December, under the title of ceresa marine; in Florence 
the fruit is called corbezida; and at Siena, alhatre. Pliny says 
(xxiii. 79) : "The arbutus or unedo bears a fruit that is difficult of 
digestion and injurious to the stomach." "The fruit is held in no 
esteem, in proof of which it has gained its name of unedo (unum 
edo, T eat but one), people being generally content with eating but 
one"(,v. 28). 

From this interesting discovery we are now certain that Pompeii 
was destroyed on November 5th, 79- 

BIBLIOGBAFIA DI POMPBI. 

The literature about Pompeii has been collated by Mr. F. 

Furchheim of Naples, and described in his " Bibliografia di Pompei 

Ercolano e Stabia," 2nd edition, 1891. It contains Over five hundred 

works in Latin, Italian, English, French, and German, 
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HISTORICAL NOTICB8. 

Stnibo (v, iv. 8) says, " Pompeii, on the river Samus, was origi- 
nally held by the Osci, then by the Tyrrhenians and Petaagians, then 
by the Samnit^a, who in their turn were expelled by the B«n>aiiB. 
It is the port of Nola, Nuceiio, and Acerrse, being aituat«d on the - 
river Samits, which is suited for the exportation and importation of 
cargoes." 

Tacitufl ("Ann," xv. 22} records an earthquake in 63 a.d., from 
which it BeemB the town had not recovered at its final destruction. 
" Pompeii, a celebrated town of Campania, waa overthrown by an 
earthquake." 

"Claudius lost his son Druaus at Pompeii when he was very 
youDg, he being choked with a pear, which in his play he toased into 
the air and caught in his mouth " (Suetonius, " Claudius," xxvii.). 

" Pompeii, from which Mount Vesuvius may be seen at no great 
distance, and which is watered by the river Samus" (Pliny, iii. 9). 

During the Catiline conspiracy, Publius Sylla established a 
military colony just outside the gate of Herculaneum, and this 
was augmented by Augustus, and called PAOca Adoustcs Felix. 

The settlement of this colony by PubKus Sylla was one of the 
charges brought against him when he was defended by Cicero, who 
says (xxL), "Though that colony was originally settled by Publius 
Sylla, and though the fortune of the Roman people has separated the 
interests of the settlers from the fortunes of the native citizens of 
Pompeii, he is still so popular among and so much beloved by both 
parties, that he seems not so much to have dispossessed the one party 
of their lauds as to have settled both of them in that country." 

The grand catastrophe, wbich took place on November 5th, 79 
A.D., is fortunat«ly described to us by Ph'ny, jun., in his letters (vi. 
17, 20) to Tacitns the historian, 

THE DB8TEDCTION OP POMPEII. 



"Your request that I would send you an account of my uncle's 
death, in order to transmit a more exact relation of it to posterity, 
merits my acknowledgments ; for if the glorious circumstances which 
occasioned this accident shall be celebrated by your pen, the manner 
of his exit will be rendered for ever illuatrious. Notwithstanding 
he perished by a misfortune, which, as it involved at the same time 
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a most beautiful country in ruins, and destroyed bo many populous 
cities, seems to promise him aa everlasting remembrance; notwith- 
standing he has himself composed many vorks which will descend 
lo the latest times, yet I am persuaded the mentioning of him in 
your immortal writings will greatly contribute to eternalize his 
name. Happy I deem those to be vhom the gods have distinguished 
with the abilities either of performing such actions as are worthy of 
being related, or of relating them in a manner worthy of being read. 
But doubly happy are they who ar^ blessed with both these un- 
common endowments; and in that number my uncle, as his own 
writings and your history will prove, may Justly be ranked. It is 
with extreme willingness, therefore, I execute your commands; 
and I should, indeed, have claimed the task if you had not en- 
joined it 

" He was at that time, with the fleet under his command, at Misenum. 
On the 5th of November, about one in the afternoon, my mother 
desired him to observe a cloud which appeared of a very unusual 
size and shape. He had just returned from enjoying the benefit of 
the sun, and after bathing in cold water and taking a slight repast, 
had tetjred t« his study. He immediately arose and went out upon 
an eminence, from whence he might more distinctly view this very 
singular phenomenon. It was not at that distance discernible from 
what mountain this cloud issued, but it was found aft«rwards to 
proceed from Vesuvius, I cannot give you a more eiact description 
of its figure than by resembling it to that of a pine tree ; for it shot 
. up a great height in the form of a tall trunk, which spread at the Uip 
into sort of branches, occasioned by, I supi>09e, either that the force 
of the internal vapour which impelled the cloud upwards decreased 
in strength as it advanced, or that the cloud, being pressed hack by 
its own weight, expanded itself in the manner I have mentioned. 
It appeared sometimes bright and sometimes dark and spotted, as it 
was either more or less impregnated with earth and cinders. This 
uncommon appearance excited my uncle's philosophical curiosity to 
take a nearer view of it He accordingly ordered a light vessel to 
be prepared, and offered me the liberty, if I thought proper, to 
attend him. I rather chose to continue the employment in which I 
was engaged ; for it happened that he had given me a certain writing 
to copy. As he was going out of the house with his tablets in his 
hand, he was met by the mariners belonging to the galleys stationed 
at Retina, from which they had fled in the utmost terror; for that 
port being situated at the foot of Vesuvius, they had no other way 
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to escape than by eea. Thej conjured him, therefore, not to proceed 
and expose his life to imminent and inevitable danger. In com- 
pliance wiUt their advice he changed hia original intention, and 
instead of gratifying his philosophical spirit, he resigned it to the 
more magnanimous principle of aiding the distressed. With this 
view he ordered the fleet immediately to put to sea, and went him- 
self on board with an intention of assisting not only Retina, but the 
several other towns which stood thick upon that beautiful coast 
Hastening to the place, therefore, from_ whence others fled vith the 
utmost terror, he steered his direct course to the point of danger, 
and with so much calmness and presence of mind as to be able to 
make and dictate his obsetrations upon the appearance and progress 
of that dreadful scene. He was now so near the mountain that the 
cinders, which grew thicker and hotter the more he advanced, fell 
into the ships, tt^ether with pumice-stones and black pieces of 
burning rock. They were likewise in danger, not only of being 
aground by the sudden retreat of the sea, but also from the vast 
fragments which rolled down from the mountains and obstructed all 
tbe shore. Here he stopped to consider whether he should return 
back, to which the pUot advising him, — 'Fortune,' said he, 'befriends 
the brave; steer to Pomponianus.' Pomponianus was then at 
Stabile, separated by a gulf, which the sea, after several insensible 
windings, forms upon that shore. Pomponianus had already sent his 
baggage on board ; for though he was not at that time in actual danger, 
yet being within the view of it, and indeed extremely near, he -was 
det«rmined, if it should in the least increase, to put to eea as soon as 
the wind should change. It was favourable, however, for carrying my 
uncle to Pomponianus, whtnn he found in the greatest consternation ; 
and embracing him with tenderness, he encouraged and exhorted him 
to keep up his spirits. The more to dissipate his fears, he ordered 
his servants, with an air of unconcern, to carry him to the baths; 
and after having bathed, he sat down to supper with great (or at 
least, what is equally heroic, with all the appearance of) cheerfulness. 
" In the meanwhile, the fire from Vesuvius flamed forth from 
several parts of the mountain with great violence, which the dark- 
ness of the night contributed to render still more visible and dread- 
ful. But mj uncle, in order to calm the apprehensions of hia friend, 
assured him it was only the conflagration of the villages, which 
the conntry people bad abandoned. After this he retired to rest, 
and it is most certain he was so little discomposed as to fall into 
a deep sleep ; for being corpulent and breathing hard, the attendants 
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in the ante-chamber actually heard him snore. The court which led 
to hia apartments being now almoet tilled with atones aud ashes, it 
would have been impossible for him, if he had continued there any 
longer, to have made his way out; it was thought proper, therefore, 
to awaken him. He got up and joined Pomponianus and the rest 
of the company, who had not been aufliciently unconcerned to think 
of going to bed. They consulted together whether it would be most 
prudent to trust to the houses, which now ahook from aide to side 
with frequent and violent coneussiona, or flee to the open fields, 
where the calcined atones and cindeis, though levigated indeed, yet 
fell in large showers, and threatened them with instant destruction. 
In this distress they resolved for the fields aa the lesa dangerous 
situation of the two — a resolution which, while the rest of the 
company were hurried into by their fears, my uncle embraced upon 
cool and deliberate consideration. They went out, then, having 
pillows tied upon their heads with napkiua, and this waa their whole 
defence against the storm of atones that fell around them. 

"It was now day everywhere else, hut there a deeper darkness pre- 
vailed than in tlie blackest night, which, however, was in some d^ree 
dissipated by torches and other lights of varions kinds. They thought 
it expedient to go down further upon the shore, in order to observe if 
they might safely put out to sea; but they found the waves still nin- 
ning eitremely high aud boiateroua. There my uncle, having drunk 
a draught or two of cold water, laid himself down upon a sailcloth 
which was spread for him, when immediately the flamea, preceded 
by a strong smell of sulphur, dispersed the rest of the company and 
obliged hira to rise. He raised himself up with the assistance of two 
of hia servante, and inatantly fell down dead — suffocated, I conjecture, 
by some gross and noxious vapour, having always bad weak lungs, 
and being frequently subject to a difficulty of breathing. As 
soon as it was light again, which was not til! the third day after 
this melancholy accident, hia body was found entire and without any 
marks of violence, exactly in the same posture as that in which he 
fell, and looking more like a man asleep than dead. During all this 
time my mother and I too were at Misenum. 

"But this has no connection with your history, as your inquiry 
went no further than concerning my uncle's death ; with that, there- 
fore, I will put an end to my letter. Suffer me only to add that I 
have faithfully related to you what I was either an eye-witness of 
myself or received immediately after the accident happened, and 
before there was time to vary the truth. You will choose out of this 
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DBirative such circumBtatices as shall be moat suitable to your pur- 
pose; for there is a gretit difference between writing a letter naA 
composing a history, between addressing a friend and addressing the 
public Farewell." 

"The letter, which in compliance with jour request I wrote to 
jou concerning the death of my uncle, has raised, it seems, your 
curiosity to know what terrors and dangers attended me while I 
continued at Misenum; for there, I think, the account in my former 
broke off. 

'Thoncta my ihooked soul rec(^ my tonifoa tbiUtelt' 

"My uncle having left us, I continued the employment which 
preveuted my going with bim, till it was time to bathe, after which 
I went to su]>per, and then fell into a short a,nd unquiet sleep. There 
had been during many days before some shocks of an earthquake, 
which the less alarmed us as they are frequent in Campania; but 
they were so particularly violent that night that they not only shook 
everything about us, but seemed indeed to threaten total destruction. 
My mother flew to my chamber, where she found me rising in order 
to awaken her. We went out into a small court belonging to the 
house, which sepatAted the sea from the buildings. As I was at that 
time but eighteen years of age, I know not whether I should call 
my behaviour in this perilous conjuncture couraj^e or rashness, but I 
took op Livy and amused myself with turning over that author, and 
even making extracts from him, as it I had been perfectly at my 
ease. While we were iu this situation, a friend of my uncle's, who 
was just come from Spain to pay him a visit, joined us, and observing 
me sitting by my mother with a book in my hand, reproved her 
patience and my aecurity ; nevertheless, I still went on with my author, 

" It was now morning, but the light was exceedingly faint and 
languid. The buildings all around us tottered, and though we stood 
upon open ground, jet as the place was narrow and confined, there 
was no remaining without imminent danger; we therefore resolved 
to leave the town. The people followed us in the utmost conster- 
nation, and (as to a mind distracted with terror every suggestion 
seems more prudent than ita own) pressed in crowds about us 
in OUT way out. Being advanced at a convenient distance from 
the houses, we stood still in the midst of a most hazardous and 
tremendous scene. The chariots which we had ordered to be drawn 
out were so agitated backwards and forwards, though upon the 
most level ground, that we could not keep them steady, even by 
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Bapportiog them with btrge stones. The sea seemed to roll back 
upon' itself, and to be driven from its banks by the coavulsive 
motion of the earth ; it ia certain, at letst, the shore was considerably 
enlarged, and several sea auimah were left upon it. On the other 
side a black and dreadful cloud bursting with an igneous serpentine 
vapour darted out a long train of fire, resembling flashes of lightning, 
but much larger. Upon this our SpaJiish friend, whom I mentioned 
above, addressed himself to my mother and me with great warmth 
and earnestness. ' If your brother and your uncle,' said he, ' is safe, 
he certainly wishes you may be so too ; but if he perished, it was his 
desire, no doubt, that you might both survive him. Why, therefore, 
do you delay your escape a moment 1 ' ' We could never think of our 
own safety,' we replied, 'while we were uncertain of his;' upon 
which onr friend left us and withdrew from the danger with the 
utmost precipitation. 

" Soon afterwards the cloud seemed to descend and cover the whole 
ocean, aa indeed it entirely hid the island of Caprea and the pro- 
montory of Misenum. My mother conjured me to make my escape at 
any rate, which as I was young I might easily effect ; as for herself, she 
said, her age and corpulency rendered all attempts of that sort im- 
possible : however, she would willingly meet dea,th if she could have 
the satisfaction of seeing that she waa not the occasion of mine. But 
I absolutely refused to leave her, and taking her by the hand I led 
her on. She complied with great reluctance, and not without many 
reproaches to herself for being the occasion of retarding my flight. 

" The ashes now began to fall upon us, though in no great 
quantity. I turned my head, and observed behind us a thick smoke, 
which came rolling after us like a torrent. I proposed, while we 
had yet any tight, to turn out of the highroad, lest she should be 
pressed to death in the dark by the crowd that followed us. We had 
scarcely stepped out of the path when darkness overspread us, not 
like that of a cloudy night, or when there is no moon, but like that 
of a room when it is shut up and all the lights extinct. Nothing 
then was to be heard but the shrieks of women, the screams of 
children, and the cries of men — some calling for their children, 
others for their parents, others for their husbands, and only dis- 
tinguishing each other by their voices ; one lamenting his own fate, 
another that of his family ; some wishing to die from the very fear 
of dying ; some lifting their hands to the gods ; but the greater 
part imagining that the last and eternal night was come which was 
to destroy both the gods and the world together. Among these 
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there were some who augmented the re&l terrois by imaginary ones, 
and made the frighted mnltitnde falsely believe that Misenum waa 
actually in flames. At leog^tk a glimmering light appeared, which 
we imagiued Ui be rather the forerunner of an approaching burst of 
flames (as in tact it was) than the return of day ; however, the fire 
fell at a, distance from us. Then again we were immersed in thick 
darkness, and a heavy shower of aahes rained upon ns, which we 
were obliged every now and then to shake off, otherwise we should 
have been overwhelmed and bnried in the heap. 

" I might boast that during all this scene of horror not a sigh or 
expression of fear escaped from me, had not my support been founded 
on that miserable though strong consolation that all mankind were 
involved in the same calamity, and that I imagined I was perishing 
with the world itself. 

"At last this terrible darkness was dissipated by degrees like a 
cloud or smoke. The real day returned, and even the sun appeared, 
though very faintly, and as when an eclipse is coming on. Every 
object that presented itself to our eyea (which were extremely 
weakened) seemed changed, being covered with white ashes as with 
a deep snow. We returned to Misenum, where we refreshed our- 
selves as well as we could, and passed an anxious night between 
hope and fear, — though, indeed, with a much larger share of the 
latter; for the earth still continued to shake, while several enthu- 
siastic persons ran wildly among the people, throwing out terrifying 
predictioDS, or making a kind of frantic sport of their own and 
their friends' wretched situation. However, my mother and 1, 
notwithstanding the danger we had passed, and that which still 
threatened us, had no intention of leaving Misenum till we should 
receive some account of my uncle. 

"And now you will read this narrative without any view of in- 
serting it in your histoty, of which it is by no means worthy ; and, 
indeed, you must impute it to your own request if it should appear 
not to deserve even the trouble of a letter. Farewell" 

A RAMBLE THBOnOH THB CITT OF THE DEAD. 
Traces of the buried city were first discovered in 1689, but excava- 
tions were not commenced tiU 1721. They were carried on at 
irregular intervals till Naples was added to the rest of United Italy, 
when Signor Fiorelli was appointed director of the excavations. 
Since then the works have been and are being actively carried on. 
Every day fresh and interesting discoveries are made. 
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RAUBLI! lit. 53 

The ruined citj is divided into insulce, islanda ; and regioni, regions. 
There are nine regioni, and each block of buildings is called an 
insula ; these are all numbered. 




BYKOP8IS OF PRINCIPAL SIGHTS. 

The following itinerary includes all the moat interesting objects, 
and is the one generally followed by the guides, who give full 
information on the various points visited. The numbers refer to 
the position of the places on our plan, ftnd on the official map. 

1. Tbe Porta Marina, or ancient sea-gate of Pompeii, is the one 
by which at present the city is entered. The gate had one entrance 
for carriages and another for foot-passengers. 

2. Tbb Local Museuu in on the right. Here are several models 
and small objects found in the excavations ; also several figures in 
plaster of the bodies found amidst the ruins. The bodies were found 
encased in ashes. A. small hole was made, then the plaster was 
poured in, and the coating of ashes broken off : the result was a 
model of the person killed. 

Turning doom a line on the right brings us to the latest excava- 
tions of the eighth region. Some objects of interest were discovered, 
but perhaps Uie one which has called forth the largest amount of 
erudition was a fresco, the subject of wliich seems identical with the 
judgment of Sohimon. In this mural painting the fignree are all 
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pigmies. In the ceutre is a bench with three judges ; kneeling at 
their feet, in an attitude of prayer, ie a womaji ; further towards the 
foreground ia a butcher's table, and upon it a naked babe, which a 
man is preparing to kill with a lar^e knife, while beside him stands 
a second woman with an indifferent air. Soldiers and people close 
the scene. (See page 20.) This fresco has been removed to the 
museum at Naples. The house is Hmall, and may have belonged to a 
Jew ; hence the sxibject of the painting, which as a work of art has 
no value. 
In the vicinity a garden has been laid bare. There are indications 



of the flower-beds and walks, but the most interestiug And was the 
form of a man encased with what was at the time of his death liquid 
mud. Plaster of Paris was poured into the apace once occupied by 
the body, and on taking away the volcanic mould it was seen that 
the man was in the act of fleeing when overtaken in the current. 
Two keys which he was carrying fell from his hand as it relaxed in 
the death-throes. He had the usual girdle round bis waist, and his 
loins were girded up to facilitate his flight. 

"The skeleton of a woman with a child waa discovered at Pompeii 
in the narrow street which bounds on the north Insula 7 of Regioue 8, 
about twelve feet above the level of the ancient pavement^that is 
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to aa.j, where the layers of lava end and those of ashes begiu. It ia 
well known that the catastrophe of 79 a.b. commenced with a thick 
shower of small pumice-stones, by which the streets and opeo squares 
of Pompeii were covered \ip to the roofs of the houses. Stones were 
Eiucceeded by ashes, which became solid owing to the action of 
successive showers of boiling water, and these ashes now form the 
top layer of the materials which cover the ruins of Pompeii. Most 
of the unhappy beings who reniaiaed in the houses after the eruption 
firet reached the town, and who found, when the shower of atones 
was over, that no deliverance was possible except in flight, made their 
escape through the windows, the doors having been blocked by the 
stones and lava. Bnt, so far as we can judge from the excavations, 
the greater pitrt of these fugitives could have taken but few steps, 
and must have been quickly suffocated by the poisoDous fumes. 
The hot ashes and water covered their bodies in such a way as to 
make an exact cast ; and after the flesh had shrunk away, the im- 
pression made by the corpses still remains as they fell struck down 
by death. The Senatore Fiorelli conceived the happy idea of taking 
plaster casts of the impressions, and thus reproduced the figures to 
be seen in the Pompeii Museum, which have been copied into most 
of the books that describe the antiquities of the buried city. It was 
not always found possible to obUin a perfect cast, because in many 
instances a portion of the body was resting on the stones, where of 
course it left no impression. Unfortunately this is the case with the 
two skeletons lately discovered, the larger of which, that of the 
woman, is almost entirely embedded in the layer of stones. One 
arm only has left an impression on the ashes, and with this arm she 
was clasping the legs of the child, the greater portion of whose body 
has been modelled, showing considerable contraction in the arms and 
legs, and a general emaciation; which lead us to suppose that the 
child must have been very ill It is believed that it was a little boy 
about ten years of age. Doubtless the woman was the mother of the 
child, and we can hardly suppose that she would have carried him 
had he not been unable to walk. Some jewels found on the female 
skeleton indicate a person of condition. Two bracelets of gold en- 
circled the arm which held the boy, and on the hand were two gold 
rings, the one set with an emerald, on which ia engraved a horn of 
plenty, and the other with an amethyst bearing a head of Mercury 

G. Thk Basilica, built of opus incertum in bands of brick. Hiia 
biiilding is not a basilica, but a portico, probably for the same use 
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aa the Ptecile Stoa, or paiDted portico, at Athena ; it is a perislflium 
with 110 rooms off it Thu platform at the end cannot be ascended, 
and vas not a tribunal, but probably dedicated (o a diviitity : the 
lega of a bronze statue were found. Basiticae had flat roofa; this liad 
none. In the open apace in front of the coluiuuit ia the altar. The 
building is 320 feet long by 80 feet wide, and has nothing in com- 
mon with a basilica. A graphite or wall-scratch says, "C. Pumidius 
Dipilus was here on the third of October, in the consulship of Lepi- 
dus and Catulus." This gives us the date 79 B.C., and shows the 
building is older than that. The columns were formed of brick 
coated over with plaster. Uiidei- the platform is a small chamber, 
miscalled a prisoiu 

6. Tbmplb of Venus. — It was surrounded with a Doric portico, 
which lias been changed into an Ionic portico. In the cella stands 
the pedestal of the statue now in Naples. The altar bears the 
names of the magiatrat^a who erected it — Marcus Porcius, Lucius 
Sestilius, with the ■sediles Gneiwa and Aulus Cometiua. The sun- 
dial^column to the left in ascending the steps of the temple — was 
erected by the duumvirs Lucius Sepuniua and Marcus Hcrennius. 

The following inscription found here records some repairs and 
alterations : — 



MAECUa HOLCONIDS RTI 


FUS ANI 


) CAinS lONATUa POSTHUMOS, DE- 




:D TIMB, 


BT A EBCBBB OF THE BECURIONS 


BOTOBT TRB BIGHT OP CI 




BE OPENINOa FOR 3000 SESTERCES, 


AND EBECTBD A WALL AS 






INCOEtPORATBD VBMBBEl. 







On the threshold of the cella — a copy of the original, now in the 
Naples Muaeum — are some dots supposed to correspond with Oecan 
lettera, which would read ; The Quaestor Oppiui Campaniiit, by 
. sanction of the council, permitted thU paimnetii to be done by the 
. treasury of Apollo. Hence it is supposed that this temple was 
dedicated to Apollo. Why not to Apollo and Venus } The statue 
of Venus, the bronze Apollo, and the oracular Diana, were all found 
here ; and the conical stone, the symbol of the Apollo, aa represent- 
ing the SU11, is still to be seen in the cella, 

7. Tbb Forum, or market-place, is of considerable extent, and 
was surrounded by a Doric colonnade which supported a balcony. 
Around were the public offices and temples. There are several 
frescoes in the Museum at Naples, very badly done, repreaenting 
various scenes in the Forum. 

8. Thb Temple of Jdpitbr oecupiea one end of the Forum, from 
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which it was approached by a flight of stepe. This temple y^e 
greatly damaged by the earthquake of 63, aiid was undergoing 
restoration at the time of the final destmction. fVom the top there 
ia a fine view over the city. 

At either side were arches giving entrance to the Forum. This 
end of the Forum is shown, after the earthquake, upon an altar in 
the house of Lucius Ctecilius Jucundua. (See page '67.) 

9. The Pantheon, or Temple of Augustus. His statue stood in 
the centre of the court, surrounded with the statues of the twelve 
great gods. The cells on the right were for the priests. The walb 
were covered with frescoes. This inscription was found, — 

...AMIHI . AVOVSTALI . SODALI 



An altar relating to the worship of Augustus, bearing the n 
of the consuls for a.d. 3, came to light in 1890. 



GR4TVS . CJ34B 



10. The Hall of the Town Cooncil, for the meetings of the city 
magistrates. 

11. Temple of Mebcuby.— In the centre is the marble altar, with 
a relief representing a sacrifice. It is now used as a depository for 
small objects found in excavating ; many are interesting. 

12. Chalccdicum op Edmaohia, or Guild Hall of the Fullers. 
Erected by Eumachia the priestess and her son^and dedicated to 
Concord and Fieta Augusta. 

Inscription over entrance to the Chalcidicum from the Street of 
Abundance, — 



AND CRTFTO -PORT ICO AT HER EXPENSE, AND DEDICATED THE SAKE TO 



The niches in the front towards the Forum contained statues of 
.^neas, Bomulus, Ciesar, and Augustus, with the following inscrip- 
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XSEA3, SON or TENUS AND ANCHISS3, BROUGHT TO ITALT TBE 
StJRVlTORS 07 THE TROJAB WAR. BCILT THE CITY OP LATINIA, AHD 
REIGNED THRRB THREE TEARS. AFTERWARDS, WHEN A BATTLE HAD 
BEEN FOnOHT, HE VANISHED, AND WAS TAKEN INTO THE MDMBEB OP 
THE GODS. 

ROMULUS, THE SOK OP MARS, BUILT ROME, AND REIONED THIRTT- 



NUUBER OP THE aoDS HE WAS NAMED QUIRINDS. 

13. The Law Courts consist of three halJa. The brickwork con- 
struction of these halls is tKe best in Pompeii, and of the time of 
Nero, 

New Excavations. — Proceeding by the aide of the Law Courts, 
by the Vicolo delJa Eegina, we come to the new excavations at the 
city limits od this side. The houses are built against the cliff; one 
is three stories high. Tn one of the rooms is a large fountain — the 
walls of the room being frescoed^and above the fountain is a pic- 
ture of the river-god Samua, with a copious stream of water flowing 
from a vase. 

HoirsE OF the Gladiators. — We ao name this house because on 
the threshold are two gladiators in black and white mosaic. The 
wall at the end of the atrium represents the back'Scene of a theatre, 
with gladiators in various pose. One figure carries a palm-branch, 
whilst the figure of "Wingless Victory is on the left; Fame, blowing 
her trumpet, being in a balcony on the right. Return to 

14. Street op Abundance. — So called from the fountain with 
head and cornucopia. It was one of the principal streets in the city. 

31. House of Holconius. — Beautifully decorated, and with a 
grand peristyle. 

18. The Trianqulab Forum.— So called from its shape ; sur- 
rounded by a Doric portico of a hundred columns. 

The Temple of Hercules occupies the centre, and was approached 
by a flight of st^ps. It is considered from its construction to be the 
oldest t«mple in the city. In front is the Puteal Numerii, erected 
over the spot where a thunderbolt had fallen, by the magistrate 
N uraerius Trebius. ' 

24. Temple of lais.— Restored after the earthquake of 63 by 
Fopidius Celsinus, a boy of six. (For details of the worship see 
Bulwer.) Here was found the skeleton of the priest with the axe ; 
also the following inscription :— 
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NUKBRINUS FOFIDina CKLSIHUS, SON' OF HmEBIHUa, — THE TEMPLE OP 
ISIS RAVINO FALLEN FROU AN EARTHQUAKE, RESTORED IT FROM THE 
FOUNDATIONS AT Ht9 OWN EXPENSE. THE DBCI7RI0MS, ON ACCOUNT OF 
HIS LIBERALITY, ELECTED HIM, WITHOUT FEES, TO BE ONE OF THEIR 
ORDER AT TUB AOB OF SIX. 

The Curia Isiaca is a Doric portico, behind the temple, 79 feet 
by 57 feet. At the end is a tribunal ascended to by well-woni staira. 
Adjoining it are three cells. The name of the builder ia recorded 
in the inscription : — 



19. Tragic Theatre, containing twenty-eight tiers of seats. It 
held 5,000 spectators. 

Upon the first 9tep of the second row of seats the inscription 
informs us there was a bisellium, or chair of honour. 

TO MARCUS HOLCONIUS RUFUS, SON OF VIBIUS. FIVE TIMES DUUMVIR, 
TWO OF THEM qOJNQUENNlAL. MILITART TRlBtTHE, ELECTED BT THE 
PEOPLE. PRIEST OF AUOUSTUa, FATHER OF THE COU>NT. ERECTED BT 



Being built against the side of a. hill, the people entered at- the 
top, and descended to their seats. It was covered occasionally with 
an awning for the protection of the audience. The holes which 
supported the masts can be seen on the outaide. 

20. Gladiatogs' Barracks, round. a large square with a colon- 
nade ail round. 

21. Couic Theatre. — The inscription says it was roofed in. It 
held 1,500 people. 

Over door 19 Stabian Street is the inscription, — 

CAIUS qUlNCTlUS VALGUS, SOS OP CAIOS, and MARCUS PORCIDS, SON 
OF MARCUS, DUUMVIRS, BF A DECREE OF THE DBCURIONS CONTRACTED 
} THE covered theatre, AND THE SAME APPROVED IT. ' 



The pavement of the orchestra is of beautiful coloured marble, 
the name of the donor being inserted in bronze, — 

MARCUS OCULATIUS VERUS, SON OF MARCUS, DUUMVIR OF THE GAMES. 

The original bronze letters were stolen, and in replacing them 
they put the name Holconius. 

22. Porta Stabiana.— The oldest gate in the walls of Pompeii; 
constructed with irregular stones from the river Samua. The 
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vaulted arch has been restored. Ou the outside of the gate is thin 
inscription in Latin, — 

AVIANDS AKD SPBDIDS, THE DUUMVIRS, PAVED THE HOAD FROM THE 



MILESTOBE TO OISIAHII, WHICH WAS OS THE CONFINES OF TKE I^M- 

Fi-om here we tnake a digretsion out of the usual route to the neigh- 
bourhood of the Stabian Qate, to the Leather Manufactory {OJieina 
Corianontm), adjoining which, aiid interesting only to tome, i» 

23. Tbe Masonic HALX-.^From the arrangement of this hall there 
is no doubt in our minds that here we have preserved an ancient 
Jodge-rooni, The number of the columns down two sides, the two 
columns in advance, the position of the pedestal upon which was 
found the mosaic now in the Naples Museum (see page 13), the small 
room within the lodge, and scratchings upon the walls, all go to con- 
firm our belief. Note certain marks and scratches on the wall of the 
house in ttie atreeL A flight of steps leads from the hall into a garden. 

25. Shrine of the Bbkign Jupiter (amiable or propitious).— At 
the comer of the Via Stebia, No. 25. and the Via Tempio d'Iside, 
is a small shrine, in which was found the terra-cotta statue of 
Jupiter now in the Naples Museum. In the small enclosure is a 
well-preserved altar, and then a flight of steps leading up to the 
cella. Behind it is the Temple of Isis. Over the inside of the 
Porta Stabia is an Oscan inscription, being a copy of the original 
now preserved in the Naples Museum. From it we learn the title 
of the shrine. It reads ; — 

THR .XDILES PDBLIOS 81TTUS, SON OF MARCOS, AND NCMEBtUS PON- 
FIXED THE TERMINOS OF IT TEN FEET ODT8IDE THE STABIAN SATE. 

Stabia] thrbr feet before the enclosure of jdpiter melichius. 

THESE ETREETS, AS WELL AS THE JOVIA [Via AmfitCatrO] AND DECC- 

MANA [Via Tempio d'Iside], were constructed bt the public 

SLAVES OF POMPEII UNDER THE DIRECTION OF THE SURVEYORS OF THE 
STREETS, WHICH WAB APPROVED OF BV THE SAME ^DILES. 

29, House or Cornelius Eufus, coLitaining his bust and the 
pedestals of two marble tables. 

£8. The Amphitheatre is at some little distance from the present 
eicavations at one corner of the city. It is of the Republican period, 
contained 12,800 spectators, and is 400 feet long and 114 wide. It 
had 35 rows of seats. The historian Tacitus ("Annals," jciv. 17) gives 
as an interesting account of a scene that took place here 59 a.d. ; — 
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" About thia time a dreadful fray broke out between the inhabitants 
of Nuceria and Pompeii. Livineius Begulua gave a spectacle of 
gladiators. An altercation arose, etonea were thrown, and finally 
they had recourse to arms. The people of Pompeii, where the 
spectacle was given, were too strong for their adversaries. The 
people of Nuceria suffered in the conflict, and many were conveyed 
ta Rome wounded and mutilated. Many also bewailed the deathe 
of sons and fathers. The inquiry into this affair was left by Nero to 

the senate, and by them to the coneulB ; 

and on their report upon the merits of 

the case to the fathers, they punished 

the Pompeiana by forbidding their 

games for ten years." 

The truth of this piece of history haa 

been proved in two different ways. 
Scratched on the wall of a house in 

the Street of Mercury is an armed figure 
descending the steps of the amphitheatre, bearing in his right hand 
a palm branch, emblem of victory. Underneath is written,— 

CAMPANIANB, YOn PERISH IN VICTORT, 
TOOETHER WITH THE NDCKRIANS. 

And on the walls of a house in the street of Statia waa found a 
fresco— now removed to the Museum at Naples — representing the 
amphitheatre with people fighting in and around it, exactly illus- 
trating the above passage in Tacitus. (See page 21.) 

There has recently been found outside the Nuceria gate an in- 
scription stating that twenty-two pairs of gladiators, of the priest 
of Augustus, will fight at Nuceria on the 6th of May, in honour of 
the power of Augustus. 

NVMINI 

AVGVSTI 
GLAD . PAR . XIII , VEN4TI0 . DAIOMPBI . FLAMINIS . AVGVSTALIS . 
FVONAB . COSaTANT . KVCER . Ill . PR . HON . HOKIS . VIII . EIDVa . 

HVCERIKl . OFFICIA . UEA . CERTO . INAl . 

27. House op Epidics RuFua, with a handsome atrium and chapel 
of the household gods. 

30. The Stabian Baths.— The oldest baths in the city, used for 
both men and women. Here we have the complete system of the 
Boman tliermce. These batlis are usually entered from the Street of 
Abundance, and are sometimes called the New Baths. 
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The inscription preserved in the Museum at Naples reoords cer- 
tain restorations : — 
ciios ULins, SON or oAirs, and pdblids ANiHitrs, sow or caius, 

DUUKVIRS OF JUSTICB, BY A DECREE OF THE SBCURIDNa CAUSED TO BB 

THE OAHES OK POBLIC MONITMBNTS, THE LACOKICDM [sWEATIMQ-ROOm] 

AND DESTRICTARHJM [sCRAPINO-EOOM], AND RESTORED THE PORTICO 
AND FALEStRA : T 



We enter the peristylium, formed with fluted Doric columns, 
which was used as a paltestra for athletic sports. On one side is the 
Frigidarium, or cold bath, communicating with the Tepidarium, or 
warm room, and the Apodyterium, or dressing-room. On the op- 
posite aide is the Spoliarium, or unrohing-room, with niches and 
seats, haying a fountain at the end. From here we enter the Suda- 
torium, or Bweating-roouL Beyond ia the Calidarium, or hot bath. 
These baths are double, being both for men and women. They 
were highly decorated with frescoes and stucco. 

37. House of the Bear. — So called from the wounded bear re- 
presented on the mosaic pavement. He has been transfixed with a 
Bpear, which remains in the wound. His blood flows on to the 
pavement Over his back is the word have, used as a sign of salu- 
tation, from the verb avere, to be joyful (Cicero, "Ep. IVm." viii 
xvi. 4 ; Martial, " Ep," i. Ivi. 6), 

40. House op Marcps Lucrbtiiis, a flamen of Mars and decurion 
of Pompeii. In the garden is a fountain down which the water 
flowed into a circular basin. Around are various animals in marble. 

RECENT EXCAVATIONS. 

Extensive baths and some houses have been excavated within the 
last few years on the right of the Street of Nola, turning out of tie 
Stabian Streets The most interesting are the following : — 

Casa del Cbntemabio. — The House of the Centenary is so called 
because it was found on the eighteen hundredth anniversary of the 
destruction of the city, It is one of the most important yet exca- 
vated, forming a complete wda, or block by itself. It has several 
entrances. Entering the grand peristylium, we notice the remains 
of the fountain with its bronze tap. Here was found the beautiful 
bronze statuette of the Faun now in the Naples Museum, On one 
of the columns of the peristylium are scratched the letters htbvilo. 
lliia house, like many others at the time of the destruction of the 
city, was undergoing repairs — one of the aides of the peristylium 
being left unfrescoed, the other being finished. In the fountain the 
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remains of fiah were found. Off the sides of the inner periatylium 
are rooms frescoed. One on the right has frescoes on a white ground 
of beaata fighting, and below comical scenes of boy^ on stilta. 
Another has a yellow ground with dovea and flowers. On the left 
are beautiful frescoes on a black ground ; and another small room 
has Egyptian figures on a white ground, the bottom panels being 
ferns, acanthus planta, and dog lilies. In the end room are theatri- 
cal scenes and a large fresco of Neptune. 

The following inscription on one of the street walls advertises an 
entertainment in the amphitheatre : — 

" Twenty pairs of gladiators, at the expense of Decimus Lucretius 
Satrius Valens, priest, in the consulship of Nero, son of Ceesar 
Augustus, and t«n pairs of gladiators, at the expense of Decimus 
Lucretius, son of Decimus Valens, will fight at Pompeii on the 10th, 
11th, 12th, 13th, and 14th of April. There will be a complete 
hunting scene, and the awnings will be spread. — Written by Celer. 
Emilius Celer, the inscription writer, made this by moonlight." 

Casa dbllo Spbcchio.— Li another house close by the above are 
represented the siege of Troy, with men hauling the famous white 
horse ; the story of Feraeus and Andromeda ; peacocks, etc In the 
wall near the entrance is inserted a piece of looking-glass, held to 
the plaster by four nails. It is discoloured by the action of heat 
and eartli, but its use is obvious. 

Casa dell' Abbondanza.— In the same vicinity a house has been 
uncovered which we will call the House of Abundance, from the 
statuette in bronze found in a niche entering into the peristylium, 
and which is now in the Naples Museum. Another bronze statuette 
was also found here of a Cupid with a dolphin on his shoulder. This 
served for the fountain in the peristylium. The frescoes here are 
Ariadne abandoned, and other mythological stories. 

We called attention,* soon after its excavation, to a curious piece 
of architectural detail in the peristylium of this house — in the fact 
that from the columns of the peristylium arches spring direct from 
the capitals to support the covered portico which surrounds the 
court This style of construction was generally supposed to date 
from the time of Diocletian (284-306), till we called attention to the 
fact that it exists here in a house built before a.d. 63. 

Casa della Fomtana in MusAica — Another house close by eon- 
taiaa a beautiful fountain in yellow, white, green, and blue mosaic, 
nautilus pattern, with bands of cockle-shells ; whilst around the 

•astTki £uildar, J11I7 (, ISSL 
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walls are all kindB of fish Bwimming in clear water, and above them 
are animals fighting, the panels being divided by caryatides. 

An excavation made in the presence of the Russian Grand Dukes 
(L881)broughttolightabeautiful fountain in blue mosaic At the top 
is the figure of Venus rising out of a shell, deer and leopards drawing 
cars ; whilst at the sides are birds and figures, all exquisitely finished. 

On the left of the street a house was excavated in September 1883, 
and the government have roofed it in, in order to preserve the 
frescoes in litu. On the right of the periatylium, in a small frescoed 
chamber, is a good fresco of Apollo and Yenus, with two females 
attending her. The head of the goddess is curiously reflected in the 
water. On the opposite side of the court, in another room, is Leda 
and the Swan. 

46. HoDSB OF Orpheus. — So called from the fres^). Nearly 
opposite is the 

* House of Lucius Cecilius Jucundub.— On the threshold is a 
dog in mosaic — Cave caheu. The proprietor was a -banker. 
Scratched on one of the walls is this inscription in Latin : " May he 
who loves do well. May he who does not know how to love perish. 
Twice perish he who forbids to love." 

In the atrium of the house of Lucius Ctecilius Jucundus the base 
of a family altar has been found, which is interesting from the build- 
ings sculptured on one of its marble panels, showing the topography 
of the northern part of the Forum at Pompeii. A triumphal arch, 
the Temple of Jupiter, with pedestals on each side surmounted by 
equestrian statues, a flight of steps upon which an altar is burning, 
a vase upon a patera, an altar upon which there is a victim, a female 
bust beneath a canopy, and a man leading a bull to sacrilice, are 
represented. These buildings are presented to tie view as crooked, 
and are supposed to refer to the earthquake of 63 a.d., the sacrifices 
being oflered to the gods to appease their wrath. (See pages 58, 8.) 

The tahtUee or records found in this house have been unrolled and 
deciphered. A great number have been successfully treated. Great 
praise is due to the various gentlemen who have by their patience 
and learning thus preserved these interesting records. (See page 26.) 

House ot the Poets. — Passing through the house of Jucundus 
we come to that part of the city which is now being excavated. 
There is a small niche at the entrance dedicated to Hercules, and 
containing a representation of that hero in fresco ; a small bronze 
atataette was ako found. Upon the walls of one of the rooms two 
poitraita were found vi»-&-vu of youthful heads crowned with bar 
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wreaths, with rolls in their hands. On one is a tablet with the name 
Homer, upon the other Sappho : they are of conrse ideaL They 
have been removed to the Museum at Kaples. (See page 21.) There 
are some glass windows in this house, and quite a modem w.-c 

53, Hoosa OF THE Faun.— The finest house in Pompeii, in which 
everything found was classical. It was the house of Arbaces the 
Egyptian. 

S5. Tkhplb of Fortunk. — Erected by Marcus Tullins in the reign 
of Augustus. Inside the niche is the inscription — 

ATOVSTVa CiESAR . FATHER OF HIS CODNTRT. 

And on the archittsve — 

HARCDS TDLL1U8, SON OF UARCUS, DUUHVIR, QCINQUZKHIAL FOR THK 

THIRD TJMK, AUQDR, MILITABT TRIBUNE, BLBCTBD BT THB PBOPLB, 

FORTUNE AUGUSTUS. 

To the right we pass under the 

Triumphal Arch or Nero, formerly cased in marble and sur- 
mounted by the bronze equestrian statuenowin theMuseumat Naples. 




67. Public Baths. — Though rathBrsiiial1,soiiietimes called the For- 
tiuue Themue, because generally entered from the Street of Fortune. 
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A corridor (faucei) givea access (left) to an open court, snrrounded 
with Doric columns {peri^ti/Uum), used for athletic eporfs (ptUteitrte), 
(hi the Ifft ia the unrobing chamber {apodyteriiim) ; the holes in the 
walla were for the wooden pegs. The walls were frescoed in yellow ; 
the cornice Egyptian in character, with a, carred frieze of lyrea, 
dolphina, chimcene, and vaaea upon a red ground. The niche at one 



end was covered with glaas, and held a lamp ; above waa a glass 
window, 2 feet 8 inches by 3 feet 6 inches, having one plate of cast 
glass two-fifths of an inch thick, ground on one side. Beneath is a 
mask with tritone and dolphins. The floor is white mosiwc. 

From here we enter the Tbpidarium or warm chamber. 

In the walb are a number of niches divided by atlases or tela- 
mones (from the Greek t^Xvoi, to endure) of terra-cotta, painted 
flesh colour, with black hair and beards. These niches were for the 
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clothes, and frescoed in imitation of porphyry. The vault is in 
stucco, with low relief of flying genii and foliage, and a red and blue 
ground. A window, 2 feet 6 inches by 3 feet^ held a bronze frame 
holding foar panes of glaas. Beneath is a bronze brazier 7 feet by 2 
feet 6 inches, having the front legs of winged sphinxes, with lion's 
paws. In the centre of the front is a cow in relief. Three bronze 



seats were also found with cows' heads at the top of the legs, and 
cloven hoofs for the feet Upon them is the inscription— 



The cow was evidently his coat-of-anns — a pun upon his name, 
derived from his ancestors being cowkeepers. 

A door leads into the Susatoridu or sweating-room, containing at 
one end the calidariiim or hot-water bath, and at the opposite end, in 
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an apM, the circular ktbrum or washiDg-tub. Within it is the broiiEe 

inacription — 

GN£US UBLiaa^GS, BON OF 0N£U3 APBK ; UARCDB STAIUS, SON OF 
KUrUS, DCUMVIRS FOR THE SECOND IlUE, BT DECRBE OF TUE 
DBC0B1ONS, HADE THIS LABHUM AT THE PUBLIC BXPEN8B. IT COST 

750 flBSTBECBS. [About ^6.] 

A circular opening 1 foot 6 inches in diameter admitted fresh air 
through the vault above ; square windows gave light. 

From the apodjrtcrium we reach the FRioioARKm or cold plunge 
bath. 

This is a circular chamber with jellow stucco, the vault being a 
truncated cone frescoed blue, with a window for emitting light The 
cornice of red stucco represents chariot races hy capids. The dado 
is of marble, and the walls are pierced with four niches having seats. 
In the ceulz« is a depressed basin, 12 feet 10 inches in diameter, and 
2 feet 9 inches deep. This was entered hy two marble steps. A 
bronze spout supplied the water, and a waste-pipe carried it off 
This was the department for the men ; that for the women adjoins, 
and is similar in its arrangements. The same set of furnaces supplied 
both, but there was no communication between the two departments. 

These baths were originally erected in the time of P. Sylla, and the 
construction shows that they were repaired at later dates. Thai's is 
ascratchingon the wall (r^At in entering) of the peristylium referring 
to the dedication — 

ON THB DEDICATIOH OF THE BATHS, AT THE EXPENSE OF CSSCa 

SHOWBRIKG or FEKFDllES, AND AM AWNING (AT THE AUPHITHBATBX). 
PBOBPERITT TO M4IUS, CHIEF OP THE COLONT. 

68. House of the Tragic Poet, or of Glaucus in Bulwer's " Last 
Days of Pompeii." It once contained some good frescoes, now in the 
museum at Naples, One of the most elegant houses yet found. 

68. House of the larob Mosaic Fountain! — In the form of an 
apse. The water poured from the mask down the steps into the 
basin ; the masks on the sides served for lamps at night 

59. House of the small Mosaic Fountain.— The water issued 
from the swan held by the genius. 

69. The House of Pamsa is a good specimen of a Iloman bouse. 
He was jedile of the city, and is one of Bulwer's characters. In the 
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kitchen ia a fi-esco of the worship offered to the Lares. Adjoining 
are a bakery and mill. Venus'a hair now growa in the oven. 

Thia was named the House of Pansa from the graphite Paxsah ^D. 
scratched on one of the walla ; but further research brought to light 
an inscription showing that the property belonged to a certain Maius. 

TO LET, FOK THE CALENDS OF JULY, SBOPS, WITH THBIB TERRACE, 

CASiflETB, arc ADDRESS — PRIMUS, SLAVE or cnj:us allbius NioiDirs 

KAIUS. 

In order that our readers may fully understand the arrangement of 
a Pompeian house of the better sort, we present them with a plan of the 
House of Fansa, which occupies a block by itself, 300 feet by 100 feet. 



Street of Sallust, — From beyond the House of Pansa we enter 
the Street of Sallust. At its head another street branches off to the 
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right The Strada di SalluBtio leads to the Gate of Herciilimeum and 
Street of Tombs. Here the polygonal blocks of silex or lava vitb 
which the roada were paved can be conveniently esamined. They 
were originally smooth and close- join ted, but have got infu their 
present state by the wear and tear of traffic and the rain washing 
away the edges of the stones. 

72. HovsE or SALLirerr. — This was evidently the house of a well- 
to-do man, and is of considerable extent Most of the freacoes are 
good in style. Sallust and his house are well known to readers of 
Bulwer'a work, 

75, HoDSE OP THE Vestal TrRQiss, bo called, but this is evidently 
a nuanomer. It is composed, in fact, of two houses, the inner one 
being 

The HotrsE of Iohe. — Visitors will recognize the portico garden 
and fountains. They are atill in good preservation. 

78. Thb Gate of HEBCuuiiBnM consists of three arches. The 
walls, showing construction of rarious periods, can beet be examined 
at this point There are some masons' marks here similar to those 
upon the walla of the Temple of Victory upon the Palatine Hill. 
(See "Rambles in Eome.") 

STHEBT OP TOMBS. 
Walk dovm on the Uft nde and retuTrt hy the Other. The most 
interesting tombs are — 

79. TouB OF Mamia the priestess. 



82. Tomb of Scaitrub, upon which are represented gladiatorial 
combats and wild-beast hunts of the gladiatorial school of Numerius 
Festus Ampliatus. The names recorded on this tomb are those used 
by Bulwer in the " Last Days of Pompeii." 

The inscriptions read — 

TO AFLUS UKBRICnS SCAUBUS, SOH OF AHLCS OF THB MENEHIA OEKS, 
DDUXVIB. TSB DECnaiONS DECREED THE SITE OF THE HOHUUENT AHD 
2,000 BB8TEKCICS FOR THB FUNERAL, AND AN EqtJBSTRIAK STATUE IN 
THB FORUM OF POMPEn.— BCAURDS THB FATHER TO HIS SON. 

63. TouB OF NfvoLEiA Ttchb, with a relief of a ship in the act of ~ 
lowering sail in port, and a bust of Tyche ; also a relief of the magie- 
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au altar at the dedication of 



KiCVOLBIA, FREEDWOUAN OF JULIA TTCHE, FOB HERSELF AMD CAIUS 
MUNATIUS FAUSTUS, AnOUBTAL OF THE BUBDRB, TO WHOM THE DECDBIOHB, 
WITH THE CONSENT OF THB PEOPLE, DECREED THE BISELLIUK FOR HIS 
UBBITS. THIS UOHUHENT N.XVOLBIA TTCBE IN HER LIFE KADE FOR 
HBR FKEEDMBN AND FREEDWOMEH, AND THOSE OF CAIHS MDNATHIS 
FAUSinS, 



TO CAICS CALVENTIOa QOlNTtrS, . 
HUNIFICBNCIS WAS, BT DECREE OF THE SECURIONS AND WITH THE COH- 
BENT OP THE PEOPLE, GRANTED THB HONOUR OF THB BISBUIOM. 

Cicero's Villa. — In the neighbourhood of Pompeii Cicero had a 
villa. He saya : " We intended to set sail, LucuIIub for hia villa near 
Naples, and I myself towards mine, in the district of Pompeii" 
("Academics," ii. 3). 

The site has not been discovered, for the villa named after him, on 
the left outside the Porta Hercalaaea, was not his. This was exca- . 
vated many years ago. Mid the excavation filled in. It belonged to 
Marcus Crassos Frugius. The mosaics of Dioskorides of Samoa and 
the frescoes of the Bacchantes found here are now in the Naples 
Museum. 

90. Villa of Diokbdbs.— Here eighteen bodies of men, women, 
and children were found in the vaults of the portico, with the remains 
of food, money, and jewellery. This villa is alluded to by Bulwer. 

This extensive villa was boilt on the plan of a Roman villa as 
described by Vitruvius. It is of the time of Augustus, and may 
therefore have been designed by that celebrated architect On its 
discovery in 1763 many beautiful mosaics and frescoes were found, 
but these have been destroyed or removed. Our view presents the 
large garden surrounded by a portico with a fountain in the centre. 
At the far end are the apfirtments of the villa which faced into the 
garden ; and at the higher level behind them was the dwelling con- 
sisting of numerous chambers built round a peristylinm. 

Retaming by the oppoiite tide of the road. 

85. The Tokb of Arriub Diouedes. 
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88. Tomb of Luciub Labeon. 

TO LUCinS CAIUB LABEON, BOH OF LDClCa OF THE MEBEHIA OBSl 
THE SECOND TIME DDUMVIB QUINQUBMNIAL. MBN0UACU8 THE F. 
KAN ERECTED IT. 

36. TouB OF THE Gens Libblla. 



B FATHER, .EDILE, DUUMVIR, 
PREFECT QDINQtrENKIAL ; AND TO MARCITS ALLBIUB LIBELLA, TEE SON, 
DECHRION, WHO LIVED 8EVEHTEEN TEARS. 

THE SITE OF THE MONUMENT IS GIVEN BY THE PUBLIC 
ALLEIA DECIMILLA, DAUGHTER OF MARCUS, PUBLIC PRIESTESB OF 
CEREi, MADE THE SEPULCHRE OF HER HUSBAND AND SON. 

Then follow a colnmbam and an ustrina, or place for burning 

81. Ruing of a Villa and pnblic-houBe adjoining. Here were 
found the four beautiful mosaic columna in the Museum at 
Naples. 

The vimtor re-enters the gate, and proceeds through the Fonan. 
When about fifty yards through the arch look back through the arch. 
We past out by the sea-gate. For trains conmlt local Hme-taUe. 

THB CITY OP THB DEAD: IMPRESSIONS. 

On the fifth day of November, eighteen hundred years ago, Veeuvius 
poured forth streams of fire, liquid mud, ashes, and red-hot stones, 
thus destroying the cities at its base, and so preserving for after ages 
a Roman city, that we might know something more of the domestic 
manners and customs of the Romans than can be learned from books. 

On this anniversaty we spent the day wandering through and 
examining the deserted city (with which we are already familiar), 
partly disentombed from its bed of lava ashes. On the street of 
Nola the eioavationa are now being carried out, the latest discovery 
being a house evidently belonging to a gentleman of the period, who 
was a bachelor; so at least we should judge from internal evidence. 
The peristylium with its coloured columns, the marble fountain, and 
the frescoes on the walls, might well be envied by any bachelor of 
the Albany. One small fresco struck us with its beauty and subject 
Upon a rock in a beautiful landscape sat a youth holding up a lighted 
lantern ; below him was a narrow sheet of water ; upon the opposite 
shore a tower of opus quadratum, from a window of which looked 
out a fair lady, with her arm extended, bearing in her hand a lighted 
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lamp— auch as have been fouod in grent numbers amid the snrrounil- 
ing ruins. In the water is seen the form of a manly swimmer, his 
brow encircled with s. laurel wreath. Here we have the atory of 
Leander. From this house it is but a step into the new baths just 
excavated, — the largest and finest baths in the city, evidently in pro- 
gress of construction, when the workmen dropped their tools and fled 
in consternation— never to return. 

As we rambia amidst the ruins we have constant evidence that the 
city was undci^oing extensive restorations, and we remeoiber that 
in 63 it wafl partly destroyed by an earthquake ; and so we know 
why so much rebuilding was going on when the city was over- 
whelmed. In one house we see represented upon an altar the end of 
the Forum witb its Temple of Jupiter and arches, as it appeared 
tott«ring from the quake. We walk along the silent streets, and 
note every here and there huge stepping-stones, which must have 
prevented any horee traffic ; then we mark the ruts caused by wheels 
along the streets and between the stones, and fancy the drivers most 
have even eieelled a " hansom " driver to have steered clear, even if 
the horse could have stepped over the stones. We know there could 
not have been much horse traffic in such a city as this, and it is there- 
fore reasonable to suppose that the ruts were caused by hand-barrows 
and not by chariots. In the wet season the rain rushes along these 
streets in torrents, and without the stopping-stones the inhabitants 
could not have crossed diy-shod. We stop and pick up a piece of 
glass, and the thought strikes us, what misconception exists among 
many that the Romans knew not of its use for windows. Not only 
is it mentioned by ancient authors, but here we see it so used. In 
the baths there is a window 2 feet 8 inches by 3 feet 8 inches, in 
which was found glass half an inch thick, ground on one aide to pre- 
vent any one looking into the bath-chamber. In another i«om was 
found a bronze frame 3 feet 6 inches by 3 feet, with four panes of 
clear glass fastened by means of nuts and screws. In the villa of 
Diomedes fonr panes were found, 6 inches by four inches ; and in a 
house one is still -in siiu. Glass was then as now used for mosaics, 
and the art of glass-blowing must have been largely practised, from 
the numerous specimens existing in difTerent museums. Toughened 
glass, BO lately invented, was discovered, but suppressed by Tiberius 
putting the inventor to death. As we pass along we notice the 
leaden water-pipes with their bronze cocks cropping up through the 
pavement of the side-walks ; the water being brought into the city 
by the aqueducts and stored in the reservoir^ whence it was dis- 
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persed by meaua of leaden pipes to the public fountains, baths, and 
honsea. Another misappreheDsion esista amongst maoy, that the 
Bomans, because thej built the aqueducts, did not know that water 
finds its own level, when the aqueducta are built upon that very 
principle. We mean by this the whole system, not merely a ruined 
arch, which is all that most vieitoi-s see of the Eoman water supply.* 



We stroll into the vacant theatre and note how the people were 
being amused when the alarm firat spread, and see how easily all 
could get .outaide the building without crowding or confusion. Why 
are not theatres built upon this plan now 1 

Even the telephone was foreshadowed by these Romans; for, that 
the voice might reach every part of the house and convey its sound 

' 8w " Tbe Bomui Aqoodiuta uid FoonUIiu.'' Br S. EunslL FoiIks. 
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to the hardest hearer, little bronze cups were Buspended at intervals 
under the seata of the spectators. What lessons might we not still 
leam from them, and the arrangement of their houses with their 
pleaaant courts, where the dweller could warm himgelf in the winter's 
aun, or shade himself from the summer heats, the sparkling fountain 
refreshing the air around. Their old custom of letting out part of 
the ground-floor, facing on to the street, as shops, ia still practised by 
the Italians ; and many a prince adds to his income by this means, 
as well as reserving one for the sale of his own produce. The checkers 
are still used now as then. Even the houses of the poorer class are 
nicely if inexpensively frescoed, looking cheerful and comfortable; 
and, after being buried so long, are far cleaner than many not a thou- 
sand miles away. Irtu bedsteads and many domestic utensils show 
that we have not made much progress. In fact, they put more art 
into ordinary life and things in that easy-going time than we do in 
this express ^e. 

This city of two miles in circuit impresses one greatly — though 
visitors are warned not to espect too much, or things on too grand a 
scale. Fancy you are going to see the ruins of a provincial town (^ 
the present day after it has been destroyed by fire ; this may give you 
some idea, but not the correct one. You will say everything seems 
small ; so it may with our present ideas. But think back ; remember 
this was a place of no great importance, that the people passed most 
of their time out of doors, and were not domesticated like our Anglo- 
Saion race. The temples will excel our churches in architecture, and 
their public buildings ours of the provincial town. Three different 
baths have been discovered here : where is the provincial town that 
can show these } — we had almost said one. Stroll into the Forum 
(market-place). Many of the scenes enacted here are preserved in 
fresco, giving us a good idea of the original What town at home 
has such a market-place 1 You see you cannot compare the two 
places; everything is so different^ — manners, life, country, and time, 
all are changed. 

There is evidence in the strata of lava ashes that the city was only 
buried at the great eruption, and that it took many after eruptions 
to cover it to the depth found. And there is no doubt that many of 
the houses were entered after the destruction, and that many valu- 
ables were carried off. We noticed a rather curious circumstance in 
this visit. Passing along a short blind street, the pavement was 
broken away, probably from the giving way of the soil below, leaving 
a large hole, showing ashes beneath the pavement above, and some 
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feet below the sateB another pavement Was this a trace of the 
earlier earthquake or of an earlier \iiirecorded eruption I 

CAMALDOLI. 

Vititori to Pompeii who go by the early train can return by the 
IS.SSp.m. train, to that the afternoon can he tpent in an excursion to 
the Convent of Cajnaldoli, 5 J miles northrwelt of Naples. 

It wna founded by Prince Oolonua, and stands on a ridge 1,450 
feet above the sea, commaDdmg the moat eiteneive view near Naples. 
Nothing is more enchanting than this view, taken about an hour 
before sunset. Below it are the Phlegnean fields ; beyond these, to 
the right, Elysium and the Trumpeters' promontory; to the left the 
Sirens' town and cape ; Naples and its environs occupying the extea- 
eive bays between ; Circello, Terracina, Gaeta's Bay, and the Apen- 
nines filling in the background. 

The carri^e passes by the Via Boma, and turns just beyond the 
Museum, by the Via Salvator Bosa and the Via S. Geiinaro, to the 
village of Antignano, where donkeys can be hired for the ascent 
to the suppressed monastery. 

TraveHers who wish to see Peestuiu, and not Amalfi or Salerno, 
can stay overnight at Pompeii and take the early train to Festo, 
changing at Battipaglia. (See page 130.) 
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PORTIOL 
The road from N&ples is lined with houses And villas till we reach 
the suburb of Portici, which takes its name from the Forticum Her- 
cnlis, mentioned by Petronius as standing at the weat side of Herca- 
laneum. The highroad passes through the courtyard of the palace 
of Charlea III. We are then in the town of 

RESIN A, 
the Ancient Betina, and port of Herculaneura. It is interesting as 
standing on the top of Herculaneum. 

MOUNT VESUVIUS. 

Places should be booked overnight at Messrs. Thomas Cook and 
Son's office, Piazza dei Martin. Their carriages take passengers to 
the station at the foot of the cone, from whence the ascent is made 
by the funicular railway, the property of Mr. John M. CooL The 
inclusive cost is 25 lire. 

Visitors who do not desire to make the ascent will find it enjoy- 
able to go as far as the Hermitage to view the lava beds. 

THE ASCENT OF VESCVIDS BT RA1LW4T. 

The ascent of Vesuvius has been rendered much easier by the funi- 
CTlar railway which has been made np the steepest part of the cone. 
Before reaching the Observatory a new road leads off to the right, 
at the base of the cone, to the station; here the rail is taken, which 
puts one down within one hundred yards of the summit The start 
from Naples ia made at 8.30 a.u. in the winter and 7 a.u. in the 
snnimer. The trains start running at 10 A.U., and cea^ at 4 p.k. 
Special arrangements can be made for night service. 

The new station of the railway which ascends to the summit of 
Vesuvius is situated on a level spot on the west side of the mountain, 
about half an hour's walk from the Observatory. The constructers 
of the niilway have adopt«d the American double iron-rope system. 
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There are two lines of rails, each provided with a carriage divided 
into two (N^mpartments, and capnble of holding ten persona. While 
one carriage goes up the other cornea down, thus establishing a 
counterpoise which considerably economizes the ateajn of the eta- 
tionaiy traction engine. The incline is extremely steep, commencing 
at 40 degrees, increasing to 63 degrees, and continuing at 50 degrees 
to the summit. Every possible precaution has been taken against 
Accident, and the railway itself is protected against possible flows 
of lava by an enormous walL The ascent is made in eight to ten 
minutes. To obtain the necessary supply of water, large covered 
cisterns have been constructed, which In winter are filled with the 
snow that often falls heavily on Vesuvius. This snow is quickly 
melted by the internal heat ; and besides the water thus obtained, 
the frequent rainfall is also conducted into the cisterns. An ele- 
gant caf^ restaurant, capable of accommodating one hundred per- 
sons, is attached to the station. Above the entrance to the latter 
is an ample terrace supported on columns, whence an enchanting 
view is obtained, not only of the Gulf of Naples, but also of those of 
Baite and Oaeta, each dotted with its islands, whUe to the north spreads 
the luxuriant plain of Oiserta, bordered by the distant Apennines, 

The funicular railway up to the crater of Vesuvius is in full work- 
ing order, and is a great success. It is 896 yards long, and the 
carriages are so constructed that, rising or descending, the passenger 
sita on a level plane, and whatever emotion or hesitation may be 
felt on starting, changes, before one has risen 20 yards, intoa feeling 
of perfect security. The motion also is very gentle, and the effect 
is magnificent, if not, indeed, grandly awful, as, when hanging mid- 
way against the side of the cone, one looks from the window directly 
' npwards or downwards along the line, which, its slight incline alone 
excepted, Is perfectly perpendicular. Dismounting at a little station 
at the summit, one can scarcely be said to clamber to the edge of 
the crater, for the company have cut a convenient winding path, up 
which all, except the aged, heavy, or feeble, can walk with ease. 
For the exceptions the usual helps and chairs can be obtained The 
upper station is 3,885 feet above the sea-level, and 1,302 feet above 
the lower station. The crater is 4,197 feet above the sea. There 
is a good restaurant at the lower station. 

HISTOBIOAL NOTICES. 

The state of Vesuvius is described before the first eruption, &.!>. 
79, by Flonis (iii. 20) :— 
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" Spartacus, Crixus, aDd (EnomaiiB, breaking out of &« fencing 
school of LentuluB, escaped from Capua with not more than thirty of 
the Htuue occupation ; and having called the slaves to their standaid, 
and collected a force of more than ten thouxand men, were not content 
with merely having escaped, hut were eager to take vengeance on 
their masters. The first theatre for action that attracted them was 
Mount Vesuvius. Here, being besieged by Clodius Glaher, they 
slid down a passage in the hollow part of the mouniAin, by means of 
ropes made of vine branches, and penetrated to the very bottom of 
it.; when, issuing forth by an outlet apparently impracticable, they 
captured, by a sudden attack, the camp of the EoHian general, who 
expected no molestation." 

Also by Plutarch in his Life of Crassus :— 

" The Romans besieged them in their fort, situated upon a hill 
that had a very ateep and narrow ascent to it, and kept the passage 
up to them ; all the rest of the ground round about it was nothing 
but high rocks hanging over, and upon them a great store of wild 
vines. Of these the bondmen cut the strongest strips, and made 
thereof ladders, like to ship-ladders of ropes, of such a length and so 
strong that they reached from the top of the hill even to the very 
bottom. Upon these they all came safely down, saving one that 
tarried above to throw down their armour after them, who after- 
wards by the same ladder saved himself last of all. The Romans 
mistrusting no such matter, these bondmen compassed the hill round, 
assailed them behind, and put them in such a fear with the sudden 
onset that they fled every man, and so was their camp taken." 

And by Martial (ir. 44) :— 

" Hm Terduit vlnei o'enpre&d V«B[ivlW gldeA^ 
The gonerona smpo hare pounul her pnrplo lidet; 
Thla Bucbna loTsd befDnd hli naUve kbub ; 
Here d&Dcluff utjn Joyed to trip tb« ffiaeD; 
Fu mon tbtw Sputit this Id Venae' imce ; 
And greit Alcldei ohm renowned tbe pUc«: 
Now flunlng emben ipread dire wute aroandt 
And ffodi regret that godi c&d thiu conf oood." 

Also by Strabo (bk. v. iv. 8) :— 

" Above these places rises Vesuvius, well cultivated and inhabited 
all round, eicept its top, which is for. the most part level, and 
entirely barren, ashy to the view, displaying cavernous hollows in 
dneritious rocks, which look as if they had been eaten in the fire; 
so that we may suppose this spot to have been a volcano formeriy, 
with burning craters, now extinguished for want of fuel." 
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The great eruption is graphicallj described by Dion Casaiua in his 
" Life of Titus," bk. Ixvi :— 

"During the aatumn a great fire broke out in Campania. Ve- 
HUvius IB a mountain on the coast near Naples, -which contains in- 
exhaustible fountains of fire; and formerly it was all of the same 
height, and fire roae in the middle of it (for the only traces of fire 
were in tlie middle), but the outer parts remain unscathed to this 
day. Hence, these continuing uninjured, but the centre beii^ dried 
ap and reduced to ashes, the encircling crags still retain their ancient 
iieight; but the burnt part being consumed, in lapse of time baa 
settled down and become hollow, so that, to compare a mall things to 
great^ the whole mountain now resembles an amphitheatre. And 
&e tops are clotiied with trees and Tines ; but the circular cavity is 
abandoned to fire, and by day it sends up smoke, and by nig^t 
Same, so that one would think all sort of incense vessels were burn- 
ing there. This continues always with more or less violence, and 
often, after any considerable subeidence, it casts up ashes and 
stones, impelled by violent blasts of wind, with a lond noise and 
roaring, because its breathing-holes are not set close together, but 
few and concealed. 

" Such is Vesuvius, and these things take place in it almost every 
year. But all eruptions which have hiq>pened since, though they 
may have appeared unusually great to those even who have been 
accustomed to such sights, would be trifling, even if collected into 
one, when compared to what occurred at the time of which we speak. 
Many huge men surpassing human stature, such as the giants are 
described to have been, appeared wandering in the air and upon the 
earth, at one time frequenting the mountain, at another the fields 
and cities in its neighbourhood. Afterwards came great droughts 
and violent earthquakes, so that the whole plain boiled and bubbled, 
and tiie hills leapt^ and there were noises under ground like thunder, 
and above ground like roaring ; and the sea made a noise, and the 
heavena sounded, and then suddenly a mighty crash was heard, as if 
the mountains were coming together; and first great stones were 
thrown up to the very summits, then mighty fires and immense 
smoke, so that the whole air was overshadowed, and the sun entirely 
hidden, as in an eclipse. 

" Thus day was turned into night, and light into darkness ; and 
some thought the giants were rising again (for many phantoms of 
them were seen in the smoke, and a blast, as if of trumpets, was 
heard), while others believed that the earth was to return to chaos, 
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or to be conBiimed by fire. Therefore men fled, eome from the 
bouaea out into the ways, others that were without into their 
houses; some quitted the land for the sea, some the sea for the 
laud, being confounded in mind, and thinking every place at a dis- 
tance safer than where they were. Meanwhile, an inexpresaible 
quantity of dust was blown out, aud filled land, sea, and air, which 
did much other mischief to men, fields, and cattle, and destroyed 
all the birda aud fiabes, and besides buried two entire cities, Her- 
culaneum and Pompeii, while the population waa sitting in the 
theatre," 

The next emption waa in 203 a.d., in the tenth year of Septimins 
Severua, as recorded by Diou Cassius : " There appeared at the same 
time a great &e from Mount Yesurius, and it luade so prodigious a 
noise that it was heard at Capua, which is the place of my retirement 
when I am in Italy." 

These eruptions seem to have gone on for a aeries of years. Fro- 
copiua ("De Bel. Got" iv. 35) thus apeaka of Vesuvius at the end 
of the claaaic period : — 

" Vesnviua is very precipitous below, encircled with wood above, 
terribly wild and craggy. In the centre of its summit ia a very deep 
chasm, which we may suppose to reach quite to the bottom of the 
mountain ; and it is possible to see fire in it, if a man dare peep over. 
Usually the fire feeds upon itself {i<jt kavrriv orti^rai), without 
molesting those who live in its neighbourhood ; but when the moun- 
tain utters a roaring noise, in general it emits soon after a vast body 
of cinders." 

Kumeroua aocounta have been written of the later displays, the 
last of which was in 18T2. In all these eruptions the vill^es and 
towns at the base have been more or less destroyed, and rebuilt only 
to be again destroyed. 

A/l^ the descent, a visit can be made to 

HBBCITLANEDU. 
{"HemuUa (7r6«."— Ovid, "Met."iv. 711.) 

TXe entrance to the excavations is in the Vieo di Mare, on the right' 
hand side of the road, over which are the words "scavi di khcolano," 
Admission, S lire, indvdivg guide. Sundays gratis. By rail, Portid 
is the station for Hercidaneu/m. Turn to right on exit Jrom elation. 
The direct tsay is by tram from Naples to Reshia. 

This town derived ita name from Hercules, and waa destroyed at 
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the same time aa Pompeii, in the great eruption of a.d. 79. It waa 
discovered ia 1719, ninetj feet below the present level It seems to 
have been destroyed by streams of liquid mud, which, on cooling, 
hardened into peperino stone, so that the buildings have had to be 
quarried out ; hence little has been done in comparison with Pompeii. 

HISTOBrCAL KOTICES. 

" Hercules built a aniall town of the same name as himself in the 
place where his fleet lay at anchor, which, being now inhabited by 
the Romans, and lying in the midway between Pompeii and Naples, 
has at all times a secure harbour " (Dionysius, L 44). 

" Herciilaneum, built upon a promontory which projects ont into 
the sea, and which, on account of the prevalence of the south-west 
wind, is a very healthy spot" (Strabo, v. iv. 8). 

" Which fortified hUl, on the sea, defended with low walls, between 
two rivers, is within a short distance of Vesuvius" (Sisenna, quoted 
by Nonius Marcellua, viiL). 

" One part of it waa ruined by an earthquake during the consnl- 
ship of Memmius Regulua and Virginiua Bufua," a.d. 63 (Seneca, 
"Q.N.-vi). 

There is evidence, as at Pompeii, that conaiderable restorations 
were going on at the time of the final catastrophe. 

Livy (x. 46) records the taking of Hercnianenm, and its being 
added to Rome, by Carviliua, consul A.ir.c. 459. 

"Carvilins had in the meantime taken from the Samnit«s Volana, 
Palumbinum, and Herculanenm. At Herculaneum, it is true, the 
consul had two regular engagements without any decisive result on 
either side, and with greater loss than waa suffered by the enemy; 
but afterwards, encamping on the spot, he shut them up within their 
works, besieged and took the town." 

Telleius Paterculus (ii. 16) tells us that Herculaneum waa taken 
by his anc«Btor for the Romans in the Italian War (80 b.c.) : — 

" Minatiua Magius of .^Gculanum, my ancestor in the fourth degree, 
grandson of Decius Magius, displayed in this war such a faithful 
attachment to the Romans, that he, in conjunction with Titus 
Didins, took Herculaneum, and with Lucius Sylla besieged 
Pompeii." 

" Lycurgus had taken us to a feast in honour of Hercules, which 
was held in a little town in the neighbourhood ; but having heard we 
were there, they followed in all haste, and met us in the portico of 
the temple " (Petroniua Arbiter, ii.). 
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This temple was found in tbe original excavations, its marbles and 
works of art carried off, and the excavation filled in. 
. " This waa the place renowned hj tfae divinity of Herculee. Alt 
now lies buried in flamee and sad ashes " (Uartial, iv. 44). 

THE THEATRE. 

The following inscriptiona were found here on fragments of the 
cornice which decorated the entries ;— 

A UAVMI HVFVS . 1 1 VIR . ( 



A brick stamp was also found with the words, — 

ABDAE . LtTlAE. 

These show that the Theatre was built hj Annius Mammianue Bufua, 
in the time of Augustus, and that Publius Numisiua was the 
architect 

A flight of dark steps descends t« the Theatre, containing 19 tiera 
of seats, which, with the stage and orchestra, is all that can be made 
out It held 10,000 people, and is one of the largest ancient theatres 
remaining. 

After returning from the Theatre, the guide conducts jou to tbe 
cither excavations, Scati Nuovr, in the Vicolo di Mare. Here some 
houses and atreels have been excavatad. One called the House of 
Argus and lo, from the fresco, is enclosed in an arcade, and in 
another trees are growing in the ancient peristylium. 

Cavaliere Novi, a retired officer, wbo has devoted himself to the 
study of arctueologf, has lat«lj been so fortunate as to discover, in 
tbe vicinity of Herculaueum, the ruins of immense thernue and 
various other edifices adjoining. They are still covered by mOTe than 
30 feet of volcanic matt«r from Vesuvius, and about 18 feet of tbe 
lava of 1631. Compet«nt persons who have visited the spot ^ree in 
declaring that the construction of these baths is admirable, and that 
nothing similar exists in the neighbourhood. As soon aa permission 
is obtained, excavations on a large scale wiU be commenced ; and it 
is expected that many valuable objects will be found, for the {lart of 
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tUe baildiug already uncovered proves that it belongs to the best 
period of Boman art. 

Three quarters of a mile beyond Resina is 



LA PAVORITA, 



a royal villa with beautiful gardeas and viewa. Permianon — iee 
Directori/ at end of RarniMet. 
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/( mil he 7iece»sary to ttart at 7.30 a.m. Carriaget should be ordered 
Pair hone, S5 lire; one hone, 17 (ire. Lunch should he 



taten, or can be had at Bai/e. A tleam iramaa^ now nait to Pozsudi. 
(See page 141.) 

A railway has been opened from Naples, station at Montesanto, 
o£F the Via Roma, by Pozzuoli, Atco Felice, and Baja to Torregaveta, 
oti Cape Mieenum, from whence steamers run to the iakiids of 
Procida and Ischia, about 13 milea. It ia handy for going to 
Pozzuoli and Baise, but not for making the excui-sion to Cumee. A 
stop-over can be made at Pozzuoli and another train taken on to 

The best way to make this complete excursion is by carriage ; 
but should time be limited, go as far as Pozzuoli by the steam tram 
or by the train, and hire a carriage there, 

THE QBOTTO OF POSILIPO. 

The hitl of Posilipo took its name from the villa of TedJus Pollio, 
called Paneilypum (end of care). Through the hill is cut the cele- 
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bratud Grotto, evidently as a means of communication instead of 
going over the hilL To the krt above the entrance is Virgil'B tomb. 
This tunnel of the Romans will compare favourably with some of 
our railway tunnels, and wait made for the same purpose. Traces of 
ita ancient lining (opus retienlatum) still remain. It is T5T yards 
long, 21 to 32 feet wide, 20 to 50 feet high, and is lighted with ga3 
and two shafts made by Alfonso of Aragon. The ancient tunnel is 
closed as dangerous, and a new one has been opened on ita right. 
Emerging from the tunnel, we pass the village fuori Grotta. 

After a Utile, beyond the village, the road turm off to ike right, then 
to the right again, through a deep cutting, to 

THE GROTTA DI CANB. 

{Dog's Grotto.) 

AdmistioH, half-lira eaek. For dog expa-iment, one lira extra. 

Called by Pliny (ii. 93) "the breathing- place of Pluto; infernal 

vents." It ix the custom here to send in a dog, Co see how soon he 

will be Btupihed by the sulphur — hence ita present name. Near it 

are the Stufb di San Germano, where they collect the sulphur. 

Entrajice, half-lira. They are on the banks of the drained (1870) 

LAQO rvAGNANO, 
supposed to be the celebrated fish-pond of LucuUus (Pliny, ii. 54). 

At the tar end of the valley is a yellow house, on the hill of 
ASTKOSi, now a royal hunting-ground, but formerly a volcano. 
To the right it the hill of Camaldoli. (See page 87.) 
N.B. — Turning back, tee a-ois the road by which ive catne. To the 
right it goes to the Sotfatara ; but as the road it impractioable for oar- 
Txages, and rather long for pedestrians, we advise those who wiiA to see 
it to go as Jar as Poztuoli in their carriage, and then turning to the 
right before entering the gate of the town, the carriage will take them 
within ten minutes' lealk of the Solfatara, straight on over rather a 
rough, sleep road. It is not worth the time, trouble, or expense ; and as 
there is so muck of interest to be seen on this Samble, ice advise IraveUera 
to omit it. 

THE SOLFATARA. 

Admission, half-lira each. 

It is the crater of an extinct volcano, called by Strabo (v. iv. 6) 
the Fonira Vulcani. " A plain surrounded with hiils which seem to 
be on fire, having in many parts moutlis emitting smoke, frequently 
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accompanied by a terrible rumbling uoise ; the plain itself is full of 
drifted sulphur." Yapours and gases ascend from the fisHures in the 
soil. Petronius Arbiter ("Carm. de Bell. Civ," xi v.) thus describes it : — 



Betnlit DicHrcbls uid Mi Nsplu town, 

Snalt deep into the g«ping jround beneith, 

ADd vatered \>j tha ulreami of hell, for thenca 

Tb« bluta that brenthe wltb de&dly hut u« chuged. 

No herbaga dockn the loU ; nor In the ipring ' . 

Do the soft ihrubi. »ith discoid mualcil, 

Bold murmuring conierK nlUi tb« gentle breeie : 

Bat chuM than, and hopBLeffl barr^naBS, 

Duk rocka, and fnnaral cypreuei are found. 

In tbls dnar ipot grim Plolo from the gronnd 

Reared hli dira form, wblla pU^ed around bin be»d, 



ViiitOTi who have gone to the Solfatara wUl return as far at the 
Roman road to the right, turning dotmi whick, on the right, imide mrne 
red gates, js the Amphitheatre. From here they will work bactwardi. 
(See page 106.) 

After leaving Lago d'Agnano we drive towards the sea. Reach- 
ing the village of Bagnoli, where there are some mineral baths, and 
skirting along the shore, Via Puteolana or Via Antiniana, we pass 
the quarries worked by convicts. Here is a fine view seaward ; to 
the left the island of Nisida (see page 115), and to the right the 
cape of Miaetio. 

BY RAILWAY. 

The Naples, Fozzuoli, and Cumse railway has its terminus in Naples, 
at Montesanto, off the Piazza Carita. There is also a station on the 
Corao Vittorio Emannele, which is convenient to the hotels. (See 
local time-taUes.) A long tunnel connects the two Naples stations. 
The line then runs through a tunnel under the hill of Posilipo, and 
emerges at Fuorigrotta. Passing through a series of vineyards, it 
reaches the Terme at Bagnoli. There is a fine view of the island of 
Nisida (page 115) on the left. It skirts along the shore of the bay 
and through several tunnels to Pozzuoli, the station there being at 
the public gardens. Just beyond, it passes by the Temple of Serapis, 
on the left (page 104). There is a fine view of the cathedral, town, 
and the ancient landing-place, which baa recently been partly re- 
built as a breakwater. The train passes by the Armstrong works, 
and we get a good view of the castle and bay of Btute, with Cbpe 
Uisenum (page ll6). On the right are Monte Nuoto and Lake 
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Lucrinus. It CTosaes the cauaeiray of tLe Via Herctilea, and by the 
so-called Temple of Diaiia, on the right, ruiin through a tunnel 
under the hill and cornea out at Imke Fusaro, noted for its oysters 
(page 114). At the end of the lake it terminates at the slight ruins 
of the Villa of Tatia, Torregaveta. From here there is a service 
of boats to the island of Ischia, which looms up out of the sea in 

It is an hour's run from end to end of the line, and is worth doing, 
if only for the views, by any who cannot devote a day to this 
charming e: 



the ancient Puteoli. "The ancient town of Puteoli obtained from 
Nero the privilege of a colony and an appellation derived from him- 



self" (Tacitus, "Ann." xiv. 27). Its cathedral ia on the sit« of the 
Temple of Augustua, erected by L. CalpurniuB ; six of the Corinthian 
columns are still in tiCu. On the quay are the remains of the ancient 
mole, sixteen arches still remaining. It was the landing-place from 
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the East. "TitOBarrivedfirstatRbegiuiu, and sailing theoce in amer- 
chant ship to Puteoli, went to Bome with all poesible expedition " (Sue- 
toniua, " Titua," v.). Here Paul landed from the good ship Castor and 
Pcilux, and tarried on hia journey to Rome ; " Where we found breth- 
ren, and were desired to tarry with them seveii days" (Actsxxyiii. 14). 

"DicEearchia was formerly nothing but a naval station of th« 
Coouei. It was built on an eminence. But at the time of th« war 
with Hannibal, the Romans established a colony there, and changed 
its name to Puteoli, an appellation derived from its wells, or, ac- 
cording to others, from the stench of its waters " (Strabo, v. iv. 6). 

From here Caligula threw a temporary bridge across tlie bay to 

THE BBIDOB OF CAXJOULA. 

" Ke invented, besides, a new kind of spectacle, such as had never 
been heard of before ; for he made a bridge of about three miles and 
a half in length, from Paiie to the mole of Puteoli, collecting trading 
vessels from all quarters, mooring them in two rows by their anchors, 
and spreading earth upon them to form a viaduct, after the fashion 
of the Appiau Way. This bridge he croased and recrossed for two 
days together : the first day, mounted on a horse richly caparisoned, 
wearing on his head a crown of oak leaves, and armed with a battle- 
axe, a Spanish buckler, and a sword, and in a cloak made of cloth of 
gold ; the day following, in the habit of a charioteer, standing in a 
chariot drawn by two high-bred horses, having with him a young 
boy, Darius by name, one of the Parthian hostages, with a cohori. of 
tiie FrKtorian guards attending him, and a party of bis friends in cars 
of Gaulish make. Most people, I know, are of opinion that this bridge 
was designed by Ctuus, in imitation of Xerxes, who, to the astonish- 
ment of the world, laid a bridge over the Hellespont, which is some- 
what narrower than the distance betwixt Baite and Puteoli. Others, 
however, thought that he did it to strike terror in Germany and 
Britain, which he was upon the point of invading, by the fame of 
some prodigious work. But for myself, when I was a boy I heard 
my grandfather say that the reason assigned by some courtiers, who 
were in habits of the greatest intimacy with him, was this ; When 
Tiberius was in some anxiety about the nomination of a successor, 
and rather inclined to pitch upon his grandson, Thransyllus the 
astrologer had assured him ' that Cains would no more be emperor 
than he would ride on horeeback across the Gulf of Baite ' " {Sue- 
tonius, " Caligula," lix.). 

"And other pranks he did like a madman ; as when he laid a 
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bridge from the city Dicnarchia, which belongs ia Campania, to 
Misenum, another city upon the seaside, from oue pvimontorf to 
Miother, of the length of thirty furlongs, as measured over the aea. 
And this was done because he esteemed it to be a tedious thing to 
row over in a small ship, and thought withal that it became him to 
make that bridge, as he was lord of the sea, and might oblige it to 
give marks of obedience aa well as the earth ; so he enclosed the 
whole bay within hia bridge, and drove his chariot over it, and 
thought that as he was a god it was fit for him to travel over such 
roads as this was " (Josephus, " Antiq." six. i. 1). 
At tkefca-ther end of the town is 

THB SBRAPEUM, 
{Fee. half-lira,) 
or Temple of Serapis, consisting of a court enclosed with columns, 
having thirty-two adjoining chambers. Three Corinthian columns 
supporting the frieze still remain. The centre of the court was 
occupied by a circular temple, the sixteen African columns of which 
are now at Caserta, and the statue of Serapis is now in the National 
Museum. Inscriptions mention Marcus Aurelius and Septimius 
Severua as reetorers of this temple. The ditTerent changes in the 
level of the water and coast here are remarkable, also the manner 
in which Hhell-fish have eaten away the bases of the columns. 

TEE TEMPLES OF NEPTDNE AND THE NYMPHS 
are just beyond. Some columns and fragments rising out of the sea 
have been dignified with these names. 

A little further alonff the Bkore, on the diff to the right, some frag- 
ments mark the site of 

CICERO'S PUTBOLANBUM VILI^ 
which Cicero called his Academy, and where his " De Fato" and part of 
the "Academica" were composed. (See "Cicero's Letters to Atticus.") 
"Travelling from Puteoli towards Lake Avemus, it is to be seen 
on the sea-shore, renowned for its fine portico and its grove. Cicero 
gave it (the grove) the name of Academia, after the grove so called 
at Athens. It was here that he composed those treatises of his that 
were called after it ; it was here, too, that he raised those monuments 
to himself, as though, indeed, he had not already done so throughout 
the length and breadth of the known world. Shortly after the death 
of Cicero, and when owned by Antistiiis Vetua, hot springs burst 
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fortli at the very front of the house, which were beneficial tor the eyes, 
and have been celebrated in verse by Laurea Tultius. I will give the 
lines, as they deserve to be read, not only here but eveiywhere, — 

' Grail prince of Roman eloqBence, the giore 
Whlcb thou dLdit rtlie 1b verdiint now. 
Thy walk, from Ihe Academy named, 
Fiom Vetai now lis flalshed gncei Ukei. 
Bers no* Itreams bnrit torOi, DukuovD baton, 
Which with their eptiy the Ungnld ejt relleie. 
Thy Imd. I weon, (hue bonnt*oni ipringi revwdod 
To honour Cicero, Iti undent lord. 
Thronghoat the world his worka by eya its rud— 
May Bjei unnnmbered by tbeiofounls bo healed!'" 

—(Pliny, Mxi. 2.) 
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Spartianas (" Hadrianus," xzv.) eays Hadrian died at Baiee, and 
waa buried in thia villa ; and here AntoninM Piua founded a temple to 
him (Ibid, xxrii.), 

HADRIAS TO HIS SOUL. 

HOBpes comeaqTie corpoiii^ 
Qnu Dime aUbli Id loca 
P&UidnU. rlgldi, nudnl*, 
Ifec, at Klsa, dibli jocut " 

IGnMt ud compuiloii ol mr bieut. 
Tender, wudeilng little eoul, 
PsUtd, lutked, cool, 
Not glTon, u thy wont, to JoM,- 
To wfatt place It lengUi deputing?] 

Such wera the words addreaaed bj the emperor, as he lay on his 
death-bed, to his departing spirit. He had lived an active life, and 
as old age and disease crept on him he wished to die. He seems to 
have suffered greatly, and Dion Cassius tells us that he made great 
complaints of his aickneaa and the misery he waa reduced to in not 
being able to die himself, although he could put others to death. 
Spartianus records his death and the above words, which he repeated 
just before he expired. 

These words of Hadrian's inspired our English poet Pope, who 
(imposed the following lines on tiiis suhject : — 

"O flasticg iplrlt, wuiderlng Art, 
Tlut long heat wanned my tender breut. 
Wilt thoa DO more my fnune Iniplre, 
Mo mora a plBaaiiig, eheerfiil gueat t 
Whlthei, all I whltber act thoa flying, 
To what dark, aadlicoTered ihoca ! 
TbOD nem'st all trembling, sblieilng, dying. 
And wit and bmnoaT ace no mors." 

From the Serapewm a sleep road lined with treet leads to the bad oj 
the tovm, wh&i M the Amphitheatre. In a vinegard on the right are 
iom4 ruin* of 

THE THEATRE. 

Two rows of arches, some corridors and vaults, are all that 
remain. 

" Augustus corrected the confusion and disorder with which the 
spectators took their seats at the public games, after an affront which 
was offered to a senator at Puteoli, for whom, in a crowded theatre, 
no one would make room. He therefore procured a decree of the 
senate, that in all public spectadea of any sort, and in any place 
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wbatever, the finrt tier of benches should be left empty for the accom- 
luodatiou of senators " (Suetonius, " Auguatus," xliv.)- 

In the opposite vineyard are the ruins of some baths, now called 
the Temple of Diana, and a reservoir near is called the Temple of 
Neptune, and another reservoir the Labyrinth. 

Numerous ruins are scattered about the hill, but they are not of 
much interest, 

THB AMPHITHBATBB, 

Admiiticn, one lira. 

There were four tiers of seats, and the principal entrances had 
triple colonnades. Black Corinthian columns mark the emperor's 
seat The arena is 369 feet by 216, and underneath are the passages 
and dens for the beasts. It held 3G,000 people. It was here that 
Nero gave Tiridates his grand entertainment described by Dion 
Caasius : " At Puteoli he gave him the diversion of a combat of 
gladiators. Patrobius, his freedman, had the care of it, and made an 
expense so extraordinary that in a whole day there was nothing seen 
upon the Amphitheatre but men, womeo, and children of Ethiopia, 
in which this Patrobius seems to be worthy of praise. Tiridates shot 
at the beasts from his throne, and it is said that at one shot with his 
bow he killed two bulls." 

Round the arena are the spaces of the trap-doors, reached from the 
basement by means of lifts or elevators, and through which men and 
beasts sprang upon the stage. 

Deicending the A31, we pom on the l^ eeverdl tombe. Qar road — 
the ancient Via Cumana — lead$ rowndtke Jxiy, of which we have a fine 
view, aleo the bett view of the Moke Pvteolana on our right. 

Our road now tume of to the right (but see N.B., page 104), wiih 

MONTH NDOVO 

on the left, which was upheaved on September 30, 1 538, from the midst 
of Lake Lucrinus. It is 466 feet high. On otir right ii Monte Gaurua 
or Barbaro. 

" If Oaurus, his pinnacles rooted up, were to fall down to the very 
depths of stagnant Avemus " (Lucan, " Phars." iL 665). 

A thort drive hringM ut to 

ABCX) FELICE, 

a lofty arch of brickwork, evidently for carrying an aqueduct across 
the gully. It is 63 feet high and 18i wide. Good view from top. 
FcHoimng the road to 
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The first settlement of the Greeka in Italj can non boast only a 
few uncertain ruins. Here dwelt the celebrated Sibyl, who sold her 
books to Tarquin the Proud; here died the laat of the Tarquins, 
whose tonib existed near the Arco Fehce in Petrarch's day. There 
ia an amphitheatre, to the left of the road before reachtnff tke site of tite 
aruieni town, with 21 tiers of seats. 

Bemains of the Acropolis and city walls still exist, ako slight frag- 
ments of temples called the Giants, Diana, and Apollo. 

Juvenal (ii. 9) describes the desolation of Cuiase in bis time, — 

" The gnoefnl worki of Bit, the Katptnred lomb, 
And sU tha ucTed dnet that mis baoestb, 
iDOneTutnliDUe.... 
And do we grleTc it our ullotted day 
So iwiftly aiai, when Pste'i dsitnictlTe bud 
Proud cIUh iwegpi wltli violence vnji 
Nor tbOQ who, on thy leren Funed hilti entbroDed, 
SlU'M like k Bceptred queeD, ahalt be etemall 
Koi thou, her iIt&I, in the Hudriiui wave t 
Aod thee, my native dty — thee the plougb 
<Abl who CDOld e'er belle>eO>1iAll one dAf rue, 
miile the rough iwiln th4l guldei It, alghlog, crlei, 
* She too liAA h&d her Aaj of f lory I' " 

"Ctunee, the most ancient settlement of the Chalcidenses Etnd 
CumiBiuis, is the oldest of all the Greek cities in Sicily or Italy 
(founded 1250 b.c). At first this city was highly prosperous, as welt 
as the Phlegrtean plain, which mythology has made the scene of the 
adventures of the giants, for no other reason, as it appears, than 
because the fertility of the coimtry had given rise to battles for its 
possession. Some are of opinion that Cumee was so called front 
T<L KVftarra, the waves, the sea-coast near it being rocky and ex- 
posed" (Strabo, v. iv. 4). Bdow the rock of the cattle ia 

THE GROTTO OF THE SIBYL. 
" And the Sibyl, — you know I saw her myself at Cumee with my own 
eyes, hanging in a jar; and when the boys asked her, 'What would 
you, Sibyl )' she answered, ' I would die ' " (Petronius Arbiter, vii). 

" A epicloiu cs>a, within iti (annnt putt, 
Vm bewed wd tuhloned by liboiioni art 
Throngh the hUl'i hoUow eldei ; betore the pltoe 
An hondred doon u hundred entriei grace ; 
Ai Dunr Toicee ianie, and the tannd 
01 Slbjl'i wordi u nunr tlmea rebound. " 

VlBOIli, ".Sueid. " rl, 12. 

■nyl„H,l,yGt)0>^IC 



Retvraing, hefon reaching the Arco Felice an ancient road turm off 
to tke right to the Tunnel of Cumtf, or 

QROTTA DBLLA PACE, 
so called from the original explorer. Mentiooed by Strabo (v. iv. 6). 
Admisiion /or carriage, one lira. It is supposed to have been made 
b/ Agrippa for direct communicatioa between Cuidk and 

T.Airv. AVBBNUS, 
which is 2 miles round and 210 feet deep. It was the scene of the 
entrance to the infernal regions of the poets Homer (" Odyssey," xi), 
Virgil ("^ueid," vi. 237), and Dante ("Inferno"). No bird would 

" Btoe of the tutheml nee, iu lulphoroiu wcanb 
Shot forth ronl-itsiiiilng polion ; bluk with gloom, 
And sluigEed with dlinul woodi, the Irlbsi u-ound 
EBTOred It with religion'" ewe profound." 

SiLioa Itaucub, ill. 131. 



" I m«7 now celebnto thee mnong ploitsuit likei." 

This was when the waters of 

LAKB LTTOBINUS 
were let into it, the whole forming the Portus Jitliua. "Augustus 
formed the Juliau harbour at Baite by letting the sea into the Lucrine 
and Avemian lakes " (Suetonius, " Auguatos," xvi.). Here Agrippina 
landed after the attempt on her life. " By awimming, and then 
meeting with some small barks, she reached the Lake Lucrinus, and 
was thence conducted to her own villa" (Tacitus, "Ann." xiv. 5). "I 
am detained by the voluptuous waters of the attractive Lucrine Lake, 
and the caves warmed with fountains issuing from the rocks of 
pumice-atone " (Martial, iv. 57). 

It was famous for its oystera, and was nearly destroyed by the up- 
heaval of 1538. Pliny (ix. 8) telle a curioua stoiy of an attachment 
between a boy and a dolphin. The Bah, on the call of the lad, used 
to come to him, and carry him on its back to Puteoli to school, and 
back again. 

On the borders of Lake Aremus is a conspicuous ruin called the 
Teuple of Apollo, but in fact the extensive remains 
Towards the end of the lake are numeroua caverns cut into the b 
rock, one of which is called the 
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GBOTTA D-AVBENO, 
(Fee, 1 lira mek; torch, 1 lira tatk. Ouida are extorti<mi>Ct. Carrioffa 
can go thnmg)i.) 
and by some the Grotto of the Sibyl, vhich has an entrance of brick, 
and ia a long, damp channel with vertical apertures. It led from 
Avemns to Lucrinus. It is 285 yards long. Beyond the entrance, a 
small square chamber ia called the Entrance to the Inferno. Near it 
are remains of a warm bath, with a natural apring called the Bath of 
the Sibyl. It is entered by mounting the Ixick of the guide, as the 
mosaic pavement is covered with water from the spring oozing out of 
the rock. 

" Deep was the cave, uid downwud u it went 
l^rom tha wide month, arockj, rongh deicent; 
And here th^ acceai m gloomr grove defeDde, 
And hen th' nnnavlgsble leke eitends." 

ViBoiL, "■Snold," vt 237. 

"Agrippa cut a subterranean passage from Avernus to Cumie. 
Cocceius, the engineer, fancied that it was natural to this place that 
its roads should be made under ground " (Strabo, v, iv. 5). 

We now come upon the small sheet of water that represents 
Lake Ldcrikus, and turning to the right, rejoin the road from 
PuzzuolL 

N.B. — Travdleri whote tiTne i» limited can omit CumcB, the tunndi, 
atid Lake Avernu», and itutead of turning off at Monte Nuovo, keep 
ilraight on to Lake Lua-inut. 

The causeway dividing the sea from Lucrinus was called the 

VIA HBBCULEA. 

"This, they say, was constructed by Hercules when he drove away 
the oxen of Geryon " {Strabo, v. iv. 6). " While enjoying yourself, 
Cynthia, in Central Baife, where extends the path made by Hercules 
to the shore, and while admiring, now the bay at the foot of the 
realm of Thesprotns, now that near noble Misenum, does any 
thought of me prompt you in remembrance!" (Propertius, "EL" i.xi) 
"Where the lake, shut out from the shady shores of Avernus, dashes 
up to the smoky ponds of the hot water of Baite ; and where Misenus, 
the Trojan trumpeter, lies buried on the shore, and the causeway, 
built by the labour of Hercules, re-echoes with the waves " (Proper- 
tius, iv. 18). 
It was afterwards restored by Fabius Masimus after an earth- 
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STUFB DI NERONB, 
(Baths of Jfero,) 
Btill the result of iuvalids. 

" Fair BiJn'i shoru, for tspld iprlDgs lenanned, 
Wtura &11 tha gay dellghta of UFe ue found." 

SlATlUB, "811."iil. T. B5. 

It consists of a long passage cut in the tufa rock, and leading into a 
chamber where there are several springs 162° F. They are used for 
rheumatism, 

"QDld»«roD«paJiu? 
Quid tbsnols melia) Neronluili?'' 

A short distance on, a ae\t road leads over the hills to Cumie ; be- 
gond, a iew houses and ruins mark the site of 



Alberffodellii Seffina: fair place far lunch. 

"Herod and Fortunatus both sailed to Dlctearchia, and found 
Cajua at Baim, which is iteelf a little city of Campania, at the dis- 
tance of about five furlongs from Dicsearchta. There are in. that 
place F03ra.l palaces, with sumptuous apartments, every emperor still 
endeavouring to outdo his predecessor'a magnificence. The place 
also afibrds warm baths, that spring out of the ground of their own 
accord, which are of advantage for the recovery of the health of 
those that make use of them, and, besides, they minister to men's 
Iniury also" (Joaephus, " Antiq." xviii vii. 2). 

" Nothing in the world can be compared with the lovely Bay of 
Baise" (Horace, "Ep." i. 85). Now there is but a fishing village. 
The whole shore waa occupied with the villas and baths of the luxu- 
rious Bomans. Now the ruins can be scarcely made out, some stand- 
ing on the shore, others in the sea. 

"And thoogh the tbtu Indlgnint roar, 
Fonrud joa urge tbe BrIkd ihare, 
■While Mrth'i too narrow boondi in Y»In 
Vour guUtf progreu wonid mtr^." 

HoHieB,"OdM,"H. 18. 

riyi„H,i,yGi:)o^le 
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" Nowhere do mineral waters abound in greater number, or offer 
a greater variety of medicinal properties, than in the Gulf of Baile, 
Bome being impregnated with sulphur, some with alum, some with 
salt, some with nitre, and eome with bitumen, while others are a 
mixture of quality, partly acid and partly salt. The xpringB at 
Baiee, now known as Posidian, after the name of a freedman of the 
Emperor Claudius, had waters so hot as to cook articles of food even " 
(Pliny, xxii. 2). 

It was a favourite resort of Nero's. "Whither the emperor, 
charmed with the lovehness of the place, was in the habit of going, 
and where he entered the bath and banquet without hia guards, and 
unencumbered by the pomp of hia imperial state" (Tacitus, "Ann." 
IV. 52). 

" Why mention Baife, and the shores covered with sails, and the 
waters which send forth the smoke from the warm sulphur 1 " (Ovid, 
"Ars Am."i. 265.) 

" While Ceerellia, the mother of a family, was sailing from Bauli 
to Baife, she perished by the malice of the raging flood. What glory 
have ye lost, ye wat«ra I Such a monstrous catastrophe ye did not of 
old allow to Nero, even though commanded to do so" (Martial, iv. 63). 

" Alexander Severus made an imperial palace at Baiee, with a lake 
which to this day is named Mammw, from his mother; and he made 
in other ways at Baiee magnificent works in his own honour, and 
stupendous lakes, admitting the sea" (Lampridius, xxvi. 28). 

"They say that Bale took its name from Baius, one of the com- 
panions of Ulysses " (Strabo, v. iv, 6). 

TEMPLES OP DIANA, MBBCJDRT, AND VENUS. 

Such are the names given to the three principal ruins. That of 
Diana is an octagonal building on the outside, ajid circular in the in- 
terior, having four recesses in the walls. That of Mercury is a cir- 
cular building, with an opening in the vault like the Pantheon at 
Borne. Curious echo here. That of Venus is similar to Diana's, 
with remains of lateral chambers, windows, and stairs. All three, 
&om their construction and remains, were no doubt connected with 
some great tbermee. In that of Venus there are remains of stucco 
ornamentation. These ruins are parts of baths. 

Martial (li. 80) says,— 

" lAnd al VftDiu, golden crtui, 
NHtnn'i rftlrwt gift and bout, 
Bbpp7 B«f»." 
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Viaitore should cUinb to the top of the hil] behind Baise. Here 
is a fine panoramic view of the Gulf of Goeta. Below us is the 

LAKE OF FIJSABO, 

the Pallia Acherusia of the poets, fonuerly the port of Canue, with 
two communications with the sea. The Casino is a royal hunting- 
box. To the right, the Ari of CumEe, and to the left is the point 
Torre di Gaveta, the site of the villa of ServiKus Vatia, who retired 
there from pnbhc life during the reign of Nero. 

Begond Baife, pasaing the sixteenth century castle of Don Pedro 
de Toledo, are remaina called 

AaaiPPiNA'a tomb, 

{SeprHcTO di Agrippina,) 

a semicircular pasaage, with vaulted roof, reliefs, and frescoes, beiog 
really the ruins of a theatre. Her tomb waa probably further on. 
Tacitus (" Ann." xiv. 9) says : " She received a humble monument 
upon the road to Misenum, near a villa of Ceesar, the dictator, 
which, elevated above the surrounding objects, overlooks the coast 
and bays below." 

" There is aomething awful and terrific in the aonnd of the trumpet 
heard on the neighbouring hills, and in the nightly lamentations 
supposed to iasue from the tomb of Agrippina" {Ibid. 10). 

Beyond the village of Bacoli, so named from the Tilla Bauli, 
where Nero murdered his mother (see Suetonius, "Nero," xuiv.), 
are some remains called the Cehto Camerellk, or the Labyrinth, 
probably the substructions of the Villa of Juhub C^sar. "He 
conducted her to Bauli — so the villa is called — which, lying between 
Cape Miaenum and the Gulf of Baise, is washed by the winding sea " 
(Tacitus, " Ann." adv. 4). Thia villa belonged to Horiensiua (Cicero, 
" Academica," ii. 3). 

Cicero tells us (ii. 3) that the second of the academic questions 
was diacuaaed at this villai, and he (26) describes the acene from it : — 

" I can see the Cumcean villa of Catulus from this place, but not 
his villa near Pompeii ; not that there is any obstacle interposed, but 
my eyesight cannot extend so far. What a superb view 1 We see 
Puteoli, but we do not see our friend Avianns, though he may per- 
haps be walking in the portico of Neptune." 

" At Bauli, near Baiie, Hortensius had some fish preaervea, in which 
there was a muTKna, to which he became so much attached as to be 
supposed to have wept on hearing d its death. In the same villa 
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Autonia, wife of Druaua, placed eaiTinga od s. murcena to which she 
had become attached" (Pliny, ix. 81). 
Above this u the 

PISCINA MIBABILIS. 
{Fee, haif-Ura each,) 
a lai^ vaulted reservoir, supported hj 48 columns in a good state of 
preservation ( 234 feet long by 88 wide. 

" He began a reservoir from Misenum to Lake Avernus, covered 
in and enclosed by porticoes, into which all the warm springs of 
Baiee were to be turned " {Suetonius, " Nero," xzxi.). 

" Nero exerted all his might to perforate the mountains adjoining 
Avemus, and to this day there remain traces of hia abortive project'' 
(Tacitua, " Ann." iv. 42). 

From the top of the hill we look down upon the ancient harbour 
of Misenum. The cape beyond is 

THE PBOMONTOET OP MISENDM, 

and was ao called after Miaenus, the trumpeter of .^neas, who was 
drowned in the sea below, and buried on this cape. From it there 
is an extensive view. 

" Bnt good Miuat oidered o'er the shore 
A Btat«ly tomb, whoee top a tnuopet bore, 
A Iotdiar-9 dOcblon, and i. Be&msa'B our. 
Ibtu wu bis Mend Interred ; tnd deaUileig Came 
BtUl to Che Joltj ape conilgii hli nuse." 

ViEiaiL, vL £32. 

Here waa the villa where Tiberius died. " And after much shift- 
ing of places, he settled at length at the promontory of Misenum, in 
a villa of which LncuUus waa once lord" (Tacitus, "Ann." vi. 50). 
On the shore below dwelt Pliny, and amidst these hills and shores 
were the poetical Elthiak Fields. 

In retuming, after pagting Puisuoli, tale the new road to Naples — 
Slrada Nuova di PosSipo — whieh leadt along the bay, tiius obtawiiiiff, 
to the left, a beautiful meat of the valley, and to the right, of the 

ISLAND OF NISIDA, 

now used as a sanitorium, hut formerly the villa of a son of Lucullua 
(Cicero), where Erutus retired after the murder of Ciesar, and where 
Cicero visited him. 

" And tbs wood that crowns 
The Neaiui iste, d«ep rooted la the mala." 

Staudi, "9IL"1I" " ' " 
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"With aach an exhalation does Nisida send forth the Stygian air 
from ita clouded rocks " (Lucau, " Phars." vi. 89). 

After paigiv^ the lUiU village of Bagnoli, a bend tn ifie road brinffi m 
to the so-called 

GBOTTO OP SEJANns. 

Fee, one lira. Carriages AoiUd be left at (he entrance, and told to 
TB^ii; or, better still, ft>r fair wtlheri, instructed to go on and viaii at 
the Villa Sans Souci on the Naples Road. 

Thia tunnel was evidently cut through the mountain by Lucullus 
aa an easy communication between his villa and the bay of PuzzuoU. 
The construction — opus reticulatum — shows it to be of his time ; and 
as it only led to hia villa, it was made for private, not public, con- 
venience. In 1840 it was cleared out and repaired, as a public mon- 
ument of ancient engineering ekill, when an inscription is said to 
have been found, recording some repairs made by Honorius (400 a.d.). 
It ia 920 yarda long. Stralw (v, iv. 5) saya : "It was cut by M. 
Cocceius Nerva" {37 b.c). Seneca saya : "Nothing con be more 
tedious than this prison-like passage, nothing more gloomy than the 
entrance, from the villa, which enables ua to see the darkness, but 
not to see through it " — a description which is still faithful. Strabo 
(v. iv. T) Bays : "There is a subterranean passage, similar to that at 
Cumie, extending for many stadia along the mountain, between 
Diceearchia and Neapolis. It is sufficiently broad to let carriages 
pass each other, and light is admitted from the surface of the moun- 
tain by means of numerous apertures cut through a great depth." 

On emerging into the vineyard, a slight dimb brings us to the 

THE VILI^ OF LDOULLUS, 
and formerly of Vediua Pollio, consisting of the slight remains of a 
small theatre and the seats of a larger one, the stage of which has 
disappeared. 

" Pausilypum — from the Greek irauo-iXinrov (end of care) — is the 
name of a villa in Campania, not far from Naplea. Here, as we 
learn from the works ot M. Annteus Seneca, a fish is known to have 
died sixty years after it had been placed in the preserves of Ceesar 
(so called because left to Augustus, and handed down to his suc- 
cessors) by Yedius Pollio, while others of the same kind, and its 
equabi in age, were living at the time that he wrote " (Pliny, 
ii. 78). 

" Vediua Pollio cauaed auch slavea as had been condemned by him 
to be thrown into preaervea filled with murteme " (Pliny, ix. 3ft). 
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" Lucullus had a mountain pierced near Naples, at a greater outlay 
eT«n tban had been expended on his villa ; and here he formed a 
channel, and admitted the eea to his preeerves " (Pliny, is. 60). 

The remains of the dwelling on the promontory beyond are called 
the 

SCHOOL OF VIRQIIj, 
{Scuoladi Viiyilh,) 
an it is said he wrote some of his works here, tt is now a, confused 
mass of picturesque ruins. 

A vxdk throuffk the vinegard bringa u» out into the Naptet Road at 
the Villa Sant Souci, or viiitori can return through the tunnel, accord- 
ing CM to hme they have ordered their carriage. 

Emerging into the road, a pleasant diive or walk along the cliffs 
may be enjoyed, with the sea at our feet, Naples and Tesuvius before 
us. Pursuing our way, on. t/ie right eome reticulated work marks the 
site of an ancient villa of the time of Hadrian, now a restaurant. 
Bei/ond is the ruined Villa of Donn' Anna, commenced in 1555 by the 
beautiful niece of Pope Paul IV., Anna Caraffa, but never comi^eted. 
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two day».) 



7r by omitting Ama^ three dayi; or omitting Pattum, 
THE ISLAND OP CAPRI. 



The steamboat leaves Naples from St. I/acia between 8 and 9 a.m. 
Office, S^ Strada Molo Piccolo. Fare, 10 lire; entbartalion and landing, 
SO centesimi each. Bo not go if the teind is eatt or north, as you can- 
not then enter the Blue Orotto. 

The ialaDd of Ca,pri is 1,980 feet above the sea, and is noted for its 
BceneiJ and as being the rcHidence of TiberiuB. 

"Caprete is an Island disjoined from tbe point of the cape of Sur- 
rentuQi by a channel of three miles. 1 am strouglj inclined to 
believe that Tiberiua waa taken with its perfect solitude. The 
temperature of the climate is mild in winter, from the shelter of a 
mountain, which intercepts the rigour of the winds. Its summers 
are refreshed by westerly winds, and are rendered delightful from 
the wide expanse of sea which the island commands" (Tacitus, 
"Ann."iv. 67). 

" At a distance of eight miles from Surrentum is Capri, famous 
for the Tillas of Tiberius, The island is eleven miles in circumfer- 
ence" (Pliny, iii. 12). 

THE BAT OF NAPLES. 

It is only from the deck of a vessel that one can have any idea of 

the beautiful situation enjoyed by Naples and its surrounding 

towns. The shoi'e, the white buildings, tlie purple hills behind and 
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the blue sky above (perbapa tinted b; the smoke from VemiviuB), and 
the deep blue eea, all go to make up an uuequalled picture. 

THE BLUEi OBOTTO. 
{Orotta Azttirm, ) 

Boat from landinff-place for one to three people, 1\ to S lire. En'- 
trance to the Orotic, 1.S5 each. Time, l«ro hours. 

Paaamg the alight remaina of the Baths of Tiberius, we arrive at 
the entrance of the grotto, which being only 3 feet high, vuitore 
must recline in the boat The height of the interior ia 41 feet, with 
6 fathoms of water. Length, 175 feet ; breadth, 100 feet The blue 
reflection completely blinds the viait«r at first; and objects in the 
water have a silvery appearance. The boatman will plunge in, if 
yon wish, for a lira; but it is quite a treat to jump in oneself. 
The blueoess is caused by the reflection of light 

The morning steamer stops at the Blue Grotto, and then proceeds te 
the Grand Marina landing. Lunch at Bestaurant de la Grotte Bleue. 
For visitors intending to make a stay, hncA should be had at Stan- 
fords Hotd du Louvre, and bed ordered for the night. After lunch 
start of, vnih a boy at guide, for the 

VILLAS OF TIBEBIDS. 

The ascent is first made te the P-unta Tragdra, where a capital 
view of the island may be had. 

The hill Lo Capo ia supposed to be the site of the Villa Jovis; 
and the Salto DI Tiberio is the precipice whence the victims were 
thrown into the sea- The Villa or Tiberios, beyond, consists of a 
number of chambers and galleries. Near by are the remains of a 
LiOHT-HonsE, from whence there is a good view. Beyond is the 
Val di Mitrohania with its natural arch; and the Grotto of 
Mithras, the Persian sun-god, which cavern is entered by a flight 
of 130 steps. The TuoBO Grande are the ruins of another villa, 

"Tiberius chose for his retreat twelve villas, having difl'erent 
names, and of considerable magnitude " (Tacitus, " Ann." iv. 67). 

These villas were probably named after the Dii Consentes, as 
Suetenius (" Tiberius," ixv.) says that he never stirred out of one of 
them, the Villa Jovis, for nine months. 

Capri and Anacapri are the only towns on the island. Near the 
latter is Damecuta, another imperial villa. The hill Monte Solaro, 
1,980 feet, can be ascended by good walkers, and a most command- 
ing and enjoyable view will well repay the fatigue. 
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HISTORICAL NOTICBS. 

" III the island of Capri, some decayed brandies of an old ilex, 
which hung drooping to the ground, recovered themselves upon hia 
(Augustus') arrival, at which he was so delighted that he made an 
exchange with the Republic of Naples of the island of Iscbia for 
that of Capri " (Suetonius, " Augustus," zcii.). 

" He spent four days at Capri, where he gave himself up entirely 
to repose and relaxation." " He likewise constantly attended to see 
the boys perform their exercises, according to an ancient custom etill 
continued at Capri " {Ibid,, xcviii.). 

" After Tiberius had gone round Campania, and dedicated the 
Capit«l at Capua and a temple of Augustua at Nola, he retired to 
Capri, being greatly delighted with the island, because it was acces- 
sible only by a narrow beach, being on all sides surrounded with 
rugged cliffs of a stupendous height and by a deep Bea " (Ibid., " Ti- 
berius," il. See also xliii. and shv.). 

" A few days after his arrival at Capri, a fisherman coming up to 
him unexpectedly, when he was desirous of privacy, and presenting him 
with a large mullet, he ordered the man's face to he scrubbed with the 
fish, being terrified at the thought of his having been able to creep 
uponhimfrom thebackof the islaud over such rugged and steep rocka. 
The man, while undergoing the punishment, expressing his joy that 
he bad not likewise offered him a large crab which he had also taken, 
he ordered his face to be further lacerated with its claws. He put 
to death one of the Fnetorian guards for having stolen a peacock out 
of his orchard. In one of his journeys, his litter being oWtructed by 
some bushes, he ordered the officer whose duty it was to ride on and 
examine the road, a centurion of the first cohort, to be laid on bis 
face upon the ground and scourged almost to death " (Ihid , Ix.). 

" The place of execution ia still shown at Capri, where he ordered 
thoBe who were condemned to die, after long and exquisite tortures, 
to be thrown before his eyes from a precipice into the sea. There a 
party of soldiers belonging to the fleet waited for them, and broke 
their hones with poles and onrs, lest they should have any life left 
in them " {Ibid., Ixii.). 

" A few days after he died, the light-house at Capri was throwa 
down by an earthquake" {Ibid., kxiv.). 

N.B. — Be/ore gotng to bed, engage a place in the pottal boat, Barea 
Pottale, of JUichde Daiderio for Sorrento. It teavet early; inqvirt 
the time. Fare, S lire. 
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124 aORBBNTO, 

Those not desiring to sleep at Capii can go on to Sorrento by the 
Steamer in the afternoon. 

80BRENT0 
is celebrated as the birth-place of Taaao {15S4), for ita mosaic wood- 
work, and ita position. The walks round are interesting, and com- 
mand good views. There is nothing to see in the town itself.. The 
walls of Surrentum (its ancient name) have long since disappeared ; 
and other slight fragments magnified with the names Amphitheatre, 
Temple of Neptune, Villa of Pollins Felis, are of little interest. 

Tasso's statue now ornaments the principal street, and his house 
is an hotel (Hotel Tasso). 

About a mile and a half out of the town, off the Massa road, is 
the Vigna Senate (fee, 60 c). From this site a truly enchanting 
panoramic view may he enjoyed. 

A delightful excursion, in fine weather, is by carriage to MetA 
and over the hills to Positano, then by the cliff road to Projano, 
whence by boat (about one hour) to Amalfi. 

Tate Ivnch at ike ffotel Tramontano, and order a carriage for Cos- 
tdlamare. One horse, 4 lire ; S hortee, 7 lire, indusive. 

THE DBIVB 
from Sorrento to C^tellamare u taid lo be one of the most heautiful 
in Europe, amidst orange and lemon groves, mulberry trees, and 
vineyards; aloes, figs, olives, and pomegranates at every turn; 
skirting under mountains and crossing ravines, passing picturesque 
villages and villas. This drive is beat done from Sorrento to Cas- 
tellamare, not Caatellamare to Sorrento. We consider that it is over- 
estimated. 

On leaving Sorrento, a deep ravine is crossed by a bridge. Visi- 
tors should descend into this chine, which forms [wirt of the Villa de 
Angelis. It is not only the most picturesque glen in this neighbour- 
hood, but its natural formation is one of Nature's greatest wonders. 

We pass through the villages of Meta and Marina di Seiano. 
The btter has a picturesque martello tower. These towers were so 
called from the bells hung in these sixteenth century watch-towers, 
which, being struck with a hammer {martello), gave warning in times 
of danger to the inhabitants. From this is derived the name of the 
old round fortified towers on the English coast — martello towers. 
The next village is Vico Equense. 

On the Piinta di Sorrento, on the road to Castellaniare, there ia 
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129 CASTELI^MARE DI STASIA. 

B natural arch and cotc called the Eagni della Eegina Joanna. An- 
other beautiful view. 

This Piano was formerly, aa now, celebrated for ita wjnea. 

" He who siilfully miiea the Surrentine wine with Falemian 
leea collects the sediment with a pigeon's egg ; because the yolk 
sinks to the bottom, taking down with it all the heterogeneous 
parts" (Horace, "Sat." ii. iv. 65). 

"And the talUa robed nltligtDeioilB SumDtlnr." 



" Do you drink Surrentine 1 Choose for it neither painted myr- 
rbine jars nor vessels of gold; the wine will furnish you with cups 
from iia own locality" (Martial, xiii. 110). 

" Accept these cups, formed of no common clay, but the polished 
work of a Surrentine potter's wheel " {Ibid., siv. lOS). 

On arriving, quarters for the night thauld be taken at the Hotd 
nthehill. 



CASTEU^AUABE Dl STASIA 
is BO called from occupying the site of Stabia, which was destroyed 
by Sylla. Pliny says that in his time " it had dwindled into a villa," 
It was here that he lost his life, as recorded above. It is a resort 
for sea-bathing in the summer. The villa and wood of Quisisana, 
Monte Coppola, and Monte Sant' Angelo, are delightful country 
excursions. 

The early train should be taken to Tietri, changing on to the 
main line at Torre AnnunziatL Beyond Pompeii is Vale di 
Pompeii, where a new church has recently been erected to a sup- 
posed miraculous figure of the Madonna, It has a very fine organ 
with sixty stops, which is played by a blind man. Beyond is Nocera, 
the town that was at enmity with Pompeii (see page 66). Hugo de 
Pagani, the founder of th'e order of the Knights Templars, was bom 
here. The citadel was the scene of many dark deeds, and in it 
Urban VI. was besieged by Charles of Diirazzo, whom he had made 
King of Naples. During the siege the Pope tortured seven of his 
cardinals, amongst others Adam Hereford, the Bishop of London. 
Five of them he tied up in sacks and threw overboard on his voyage 
to Genoa. 

On the right of the road, beyond Nocera, is the village and 
church of S. Maria Maqoidre. The church was once a circular 
temple, its vaulted roof being supported by two rows of twenty- 
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eight columns each. In the centre ia an octagonal bapiatery. Be- 
yond, on the right, is La Cava Tirrsni, a pleasant Hummer resort, 
and a handy place to make the excursions from to those who have 
plenty at time. Hotel de Londret. It was a favourite place with 
Salvator Rosa, and is noted for the Benedictine monastery. La 
Trinita, which contains an immense library of parchment and paper 
manuscripts. The rail here descends the picturesque valley to 
VieTRi, from whence we take carriage, by a very beautiful route, to 



Proceed to the Hotel Cappuccini, formerly a monastery, and en- 
joying extensive views. AmalG had a bishop in the sixth century, 
and in the ninth Leo IT. gave it the title of "Defender of the 
Faith," It rose to be the rival "of Genoa and Pisa, with a popu- 
lation of 50,000. An earthquake and storm in 1343 a.d. ruined it, 
BO that now it is only a pleasandy situated town of 6,000 inhabit- 
ants, who manufacture macaroni, soap, and paper. 

The hotel was founded as a monastery in 1212 A-n., and its clois* 
ters are a good specimen of that period. The town is at the entrance 
of a deep ravine eurrounded with mountains. The principal object 
of interest is the cathedral (eleventh century). It is dedicated to 
St Andrew, whose relirai are shown. The front has seven antique 
columns from Peestum. The bronze doors are Byzantine, and bear 
two inscriptions in silver. In the interior are two ancient sarcoph- 
agi and a porphyry urn. The choir is composed of ancient columns 
and mosaics from Passtum. Notke the statue of St Andrew, and ■ 
the cloistera. 

The bell-tower was erected in 1276 a.d. by the Archbishop Pilippo 
Augustariccio. It has three stories square and a fourth round, 
surmounted by a cupola with toners at the corners. 

It is believed in Amalfi that a native of the town, Flavio Oioja, 
invented the mariner's compass in 1302 a.d. We do not believe it. 
St. Luke says he went with St. Paul to Syracuse " and fetched a 
compass" ! 

We drive to Salerno in the evening, so that we may see the 
cathedral in the morning before leaving for f seatum. Hotd Viotoria. 

SALBBNa 
the ancient Salemum, is situated on a beantiful bay, and has a 
pleasant promenade in the Corso Garibaldi. The cathedral was 
founded in 1084 a,d. by Robert Guiscard, and dedicated to St. 
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Matthew. The Norman chief plundered Pestum for the material, 
the marble colnnms of the atrium being from different temples, 
whilst they used the ancient sarcophagi for their tombe. The 
bronze doors, originallj' inlaid with silver, were made by I^ndolfo 
Butromile in 1099 A.D. Over the door inside is a mosaic of St 
Matthew. 

In the right transept is the monument of Gregory Til. (Hilde- 
brand), who died at Salerno in 1085 a.d., a fugitive from Borne. 
At the end of the nave are the ambos — that on the right supported 
by twelve granite columns, that on the left by four of bla^k por- 
phyry. They are said to have been made by Giovanni da Prodda, 
1260 A.D., aa also was the mosaic above the tomb of Gregory. In 
the left aisle is the tomb of Margaret of Anjou. 

The chapel of the sacristy has an altar of sculptured ivory — fifty- 
four scriptural subjects — 1200 A.D. From the right aisle we reach 
the subterranean church, decorated with Florentine mosaics, 1616 A.D. 
Below the altar are preserved the relics of St Matthew, said to 
have been brought from the East in 930 A.D. 

The early train should be taken from Salerno to Pesto ; change 
carriages at the Battipaglia junction. There is ample time to see 
the temples and to lunch, returning to Naplea by the afternoon 

On leaving the station we enter the city by one of the ancient 
gates (Siren's), and foUowJng the path by the Villa Bellelle come 
upon the highroad, and unexpectedly behold the most impressive 
sight of three temples, comparatively perfect, standing in a deserted 
plain. The right-hand temple is called Ceres, the centre one Nep- 
tune, and the left one Castor and Pollux. This latter is not a 
temple, but a basilica. 

PJDSTUU. 

LuTtch Aoidd ha taken. 

The road is not very interesting, and there are no traces of the 
rose-gardens mentioned by the poets, though violets still abound. 
" I have seen the rose-gardens of scented PKstum, that seemed likely 
to live, fall scorched beneath a morning's south wind " (Propertius, 
V.5). 

The principal objects of interest are the three Greek temples, con- 
sidered to be the finest remains out of Greece. 

Feeetum was founded by the Greeks, 600 B.C., and took its name 
from the Phenician of Neptune, Posetan, thence the Greek Poni- 
donia—Pwstum— Neptune's city. 
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"The first temple which preaenta itself to the traveller from 
Naples is the smalleet. It conBiata of aix pillars at each end, and 
thirteen at each side, counting the angular pillars in botli directions. 
The architrave is entire, as is the pediment at the west end, excepting 
the comer stones and trigljpha, which are fallen, and the first cornice 
(that inunediately over the frieze), which is worn away. At the 
east end, the middle of the pediment, with much of the frieze and 
cornice, remains ; the north-east comer ia likely to fall in a very 
short time.* The cdta occupied more than one-third of the length, 
and had a portico of two rows of columna, the shafts and capitals of 
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■which, now overgrown with grass and weeds, encumber the pave- 
ment and ahnoat fill the area of the temple." This is supposed to 
be the temple of Ceres. 

"The second temple has six columns at each end,«nd fourt«eD od 
each side, including those of the angles ; the whole entablature and 
pediments are entire. A double row of columns adorned the interior 
of the cttlOf and supported each another row of small pillars ; the 
uppermost is separated from the lower bj an architrave only, with- 
out frieze or cornice. Of the latt«r, seven remain standing on each 
side ; of the former, five on one aide and three on the other. This 
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double story, which seenui intended merely to support the roof, rises 
only ft few feet higher than the external cornice, and on the whole 
produces no good effect, from the great disproportion between the 
under and upper columns. The celta had two entrances, one at each 
end, with a portico formed of two pillars and two anta. The whole 
of the foundation and part of the wall of this cella still remain ; 
under it was a vault One of the columns, with its capital at the 
west end, has been struck with lightning, and shattered so as b) 
threat«Q ruin if not speedily repaired. Ila fall will be an irrepar- 
able loss, and disfigure one of the moat perfect monuments now in 
existence. It might indeed be restored to ita original form with 
little expense and labour, as the stones that have fallen remain in 
heaps within its enclosure." • This is called the Temple of Neptune. 

"The city of Foeidonia, which is built about the middle of the 
gulf, ia called Piestum. The Sybarites, when they founded the city, 
built the fortifications close up to the sea ; but the inhabitants re- 
moved higher up. In after time (44£ B.C.) the Leucani seized upon 
the city, but they in turn were deprived of it by the Bomans (274 
B.C.). It is rendered unhealthy by a river (Salso) which overflows 
the marshy district* in the neighbourhood" (Strabo, v, iv. 13). 
"The Leucani are of Samnite origin. Having vanquished the Posi- 
doniatea and their allies, they took possessioa of their cities" (Ibid., 
vi i. 3). 

" The third edifice ia the largest It has nine pillars at the ends 
and eighteen on the sides, including the angular columns as before. 
It« size is not its only distinction : a row of pillars, extending from 
the middle pillar at one end to the middle pillar at the other, divides 
it into two equal parts, and is considered as a proof that it was not a 
temple. Its destination has not been ascertained; some suppose it 
to have been a curia, others a basilica, and others a mere market or 
exchange. In the centre there seems to have been an aperture in the 
pavement, leading, it is said, to vaults and passf^es under ground. 
Tlere is indeed at some distance a similar aperture, like the mouth 
of a well, which, as our guides informed us, bad been examined, and 
was probably intended to give air and light to a long and intricate 
subterranean gallery, which extended to the sea on one side, and 
on the other communicated with the temples." This was probably 
a temple to the two divinities Castor and Pollux ; hence the columns 
down the centre. 

" Such are the peculiar features of each of the edifices. In com- 
* How reitored. 
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mon to all, it msj be observed that they are raised upon eubsbno- 
tiona forming three gradations {for they cannot be t«rmed steps, aa 
they are much too high for the purpose), intended solely to give duo 
elevation and relievo to the superstructure ; that the columns in all 
rise without bases from the uppermost of these degrees ; that these 
columns are all fluted, between four and five diameters in height, 
and taper as they ascend, about one-fourth ; that the capitals are all 
v^y flat and prominent ; that the intercolumniation is a little more 
than one diameter ; that the order and ornsjnents are in all the 
same, and the pediment in all very low ; in fine, that they are all 
built of a porous stone, of a light or rather yellow gray, and in many 
places perforated and worn away" (Eustace, " Classical Tour "). 

Between the Temples of Ceres and Neptune remains of a Roman 
theatre and amphitheatre have been found, and other remains "lie 
round loose." The town walls of travertine were two miles round, 
and remains exist at various points. One gate still stands with dol- 
phins and sirens on the key-stone. 
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VISITOR'S NEAPOLITAN DIRECTORY. 



ALPHABETICALLY ABRANOBD. 



NEAPOUTAH PilHTERB. 
Cat. Sav. Altauuba, ISO Bione Amedeo. 
COHSALvo Cahilli, Palazzo Amodio, 4a Trovena Part«nope. 
AsLAH d'Abso, Fosilipo, Villa d'Abro. 
Con. F. Maldabelli, Albergo dd Poveri, 
Edoabdo Dalbono, to Mouteoliveto. 
Cat. Mahciki, 27 Strada Capodimoate. 
Con. D. Mokelli, Strada Pace, Palazzo Vonwiller. 
Com. F. Pauzzi, 1 Strada Ferrandina. 
Cat. Nhtt, Atco MiralU, Palazzo Capomazza. 
ViNOEHZO LoBtA, 6 Via Vittoria. 
ViHOENOO Capbil^ 137 Corso Vittorio Ematiaele. 
Gdbtato Manoinblli, 4a TraTcrsa Parlenope. 
ViNclNw) VoLFB, 8 Vioo S. Mam in Portico. 

BOOISrJt AXTISTICl HAPOLITAKA, 

190 Riviera dl Chiaja, Palazzo Singnano. 
Permantnt txhiiUioa fiwn 11a.m. tm6p.vi. dailg. 



BATHS. 
BagM dsl OblAUmone, Strad* Chiatatnone. Warm baths (acqua doloe, di 

more, teiniginona), oold, shower, and awimming hatha {even in winter) 
in a large basm with natural ferruginoua water, of 12° to 15° Reaumur. 
Attached are Tuikigh and Pompeian Baths (Hammam). 
BW-WatTllTig in summer all along the bay, from eetabliahmenta erected for 
the purpoM. Those on Fo«ilipo preferred, because the water is con- 
aiderably cleaner. 
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BANKBBS. 
Hatlonftl Bank, Palazzo Maddalom. 
Bank ol Kaplea, Palazzo S. Giacomo. 
BoUne ft Co., 2 Via Flavio Gioja. 
V. L Tumei & Co., fH S. Lucia. 
MenHooirra ft Co., 52 Piazza Municipio. 
ThoniM Cook A Son*, Piazza dei Martiri, Palazzo Paitanna. 



OABBIAO-B FARES. 



IN TOWN. 

One-horu Cab [Carros^e). 

Pot the course 

For first hour. 

For every extra hour. , 

Tmo-horte Carriage. 

theoooTM. 

For first hour 

>r every extra hour. 



OCT OF TOWN. 

Posilipo 

FoorigrottB... 

BagnoU and Agnano, 

Vomero, Antignano, S. Martino... 

Capodimonte 

Miano and Marianella 

Piscinola 

Canipo di Marte 

Camposanto Nuovo 

Confalone 

Torre del Greco. 

i. Giorgio a Cremano 

Bana 



JT.S.— Always mate a bargain when taking a carriage for any distance. 
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TI8IT0RB NEAPOLITAN DIREOIOBY. 



O H S M I 8 T a 

Thb Iktiknatiohal Fuabhaot, via Calabritto, near Piazza dei Martin. 
DOBBT, Anglo-American PharmiKy, 31 Largo Gattifalo a Cbiaja. 
D'EuiUO, 303 Via Roma. 
Kbbnot, 14 Strada S. Carla 



OHUBOHBS (PROTESTANT). 

Cbnreb of Bngland (Cbcist Churcli), Slrada 8. Pasquale a Cbiaja. Rev. 
Hknbt T. Baeff, chaplain. Sundays, morning aarvice, 11 a.m.; after- 
noon (from October to June), 8.45 P.M. Holy days, II A.U. Holj 
Communion, avery Sunday (morning service). 

Frenoli ajid Oenmui Erangellcal Chnrcli, Strada Foerio a Chiaja gi& Vico 
Freddo, near Piazza dei Martiri. 

Wesleyan Hethodltt CliiiTOb and ScOiaolB, Vico S. Anna di Palazzo, Strada 
Chiaja. Ei^lish aarvice every Sunday morning at a quarter to eleven. 
Visitors are cordially invited, especially those English and Americans 
who are members of Methodist congregations. 

FiMbytariaa Cbnrcli, Strada Cappella Vecchia. 
afternoon aarvice (from October to June), 3. 
Wednesday, 3 f.K. Communion on first Lord's day in January, March, 
May, July, September, November. Uiniater, Rev. Thos. Johnbtonb 
Ibvino, Free Cbvrch of Scotland. 



Katlonol Olab, Largo Vittoria. 

CMlno dell' Uulone, San Carlo Theatre. 

OwoMe dell' AcMdemla, Piazxa S. Ferdinando. 



CONSULATES. 
Anstifa--HiiiigUT— Mr. Riociabdi, 44 San' Anna dei Lombai 
BrltlBb iRles— Capt, Habtwbll, 4 Via Monte di Die. 
Belgium— 4 Calata San Marco, 
Dennuvk—Mr. Chbistenbkn, 1 Vioo Piliero. 
ftancs— Mr. Pollbt, Via Vittoria, Palazzo Amodio. 
Oeimany— V. Rskowsei, 13 Via Pontano, Kione Amedeo. 
Oreece— Mr. Gddi, 255 Biviera di Chiaja. 
KetlierlMUlB— Mr. Meuricoffhe, B2 Via Municipio. 
Fortng&I — 41 Str. Egizioca a Pizzofalcone. 
RlualA~30 Via Chiatamone. 
Spain— 32 CalatA S. Bartolomeo. 
flwsdCB uid Morw^— Mr. KuHntABN, 16 Via Amedeo 
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VISITOB B NEAPOLITAN DIRECTORY. 

SwltnrUnd— Mr. Meubiooffbb, B2 Via Municipio. 

Tnrker— 128 Rioiie Amedeo. 

imitod BUt«B of Amnloft— Mr. Twblls, 64 S&nta Lucia. 

DININO-BOOMS, BBSTAUBAMTa 

{TrattoTie.) 
BlnarU Qunlirtliiu, comer of Chiaja and Piazza S. Ferdinando. 
KeManrant Btarue, Galleria Umberto I. 
Blnaila dl Houmo, Piazza Mimidpio. 
11 TermonUi <U TotUid, Via San Carlo, Galteria Umberto L 
B^Clua dltaUa, 319 Via Roma (1st floor). 
BMtanraat Continental, Strada Fontana Medina, 
mardlnl 01 Torino, 300 Via Roma (1st floor). 
Santangelo, opposite the Museum, in Galleria Principe di Napoli. 
Tnttorl« dl Campagna, at Foeilipo, on the Corso Vittorio Emanuele 
and on the Vomeco. Fish dinnera. 

DOCTORS. 

SN0LI8H. 
I>r. Barbingbb, 267 Riviera di Ghiaja. 
Dr. Oaibdheb, 128 Rione Amedeo. 
Dr. Johnston Latis, 7 Chiatamona. 
Dr. Malbbano, 145 Via Amedeo. 
Dr. CoiABASiA (apei^ English), SI Via BiBignauo. 

ITALIAH, 
Dr Arnaux) CANTiNi, 23 Strada fuori Porta Medina. 



Dr. Atunbon (English), 228 Via Roma (Toledo). 

Dr. Kbbsbl (Dane), 19 Via S. Caterina a Chiaja, near Piazza del MarCiri. 
Speaks English. 

, HOTELS. 
S<9al del StmngerE, 

Victoria, Qua; Partenope, situated betveen Victoria and S. Luda, facing 

Farteuope-HStTopole, . the sea, and ofFering good views of the bay and 

Dn V4snTe, Vesuvius. Most convenient for sight-seeing. 

Oranile Bretagne, 1 ,, ^, ,,.„ „ . 

Do la Villa JoppoHile the Villa Nazionale. 

(band Hotel Hanssr, at the end of the Villa Gardens, near Torretta, facing 

the sea. Excellent. 
West Snd Hotel, on the Rione Principe Amedeo. 
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WMt End (formerly Nobile), Rione Priocipe Amedeo. 
Bmiu1v>8«, 



Biltuiiilqse, 



)ii the Coreo Vjttorio Bmannele, in the upper part 
of the town. lUthe/distant for aight-aeera. 



LIBRABIBS AND BOOKSSLLBBS. 

FnrdiliBlm, 59 Piazza dei Martiri. Large stock of Englieh, French, Ger- 
maji, and Italian books, photographs, olbunia. and Btationerf. Author 
of the "Bibliognifia di Pompei." Agent for Dr. Rnasell Fortes's pub- 
liottioDs. Information moat willingly given to travelleis. 

EMtkm Uld. KoohoU, Piazza FlebiacitA. 

Marghlerl, Via Roma, Galleria Umberto 1. 

FeUer&no, Via G^nam Serra, 

•tb« University. ContainB 26,000 volnines. Open from 9 to 3 P.tl. 

BLUloteck Hutonftle. At the National Musetiw. ConUina 200,000 volumes 
and 4,000 manuBcripta. 

BtUlOtMft BnnoMaluuL At 3. Angela a Nilo. It contaiiu 70,000 volumes 
and TiOOD m&nuBcripta. 

BiUlOtwa B. maoomo, Strada Conceziono a Toledo. 

UbraiT of GeroUmlnl, opposite the CathedraL 

The Orandi AnlilTl, in the Convent of 3S. Severino and Sostda, near the 
Umvergity. 

Boyal AcadNny of Aniuecdacy, Utenttim, and Fine ArU, at the Uuivec- 

Aeoademla PonttnUna, Largo Donna Regina, Strada del Duonto. 
Iitltnto dlnooiaKKlinMnto of Twhnlcal BohOOla, Salita Taciia. 



UUBEUMS AlTD O-ALLElIirEia 
Katlonal Mumboi (JVuko Soiiimalt]. Open, May to October, from 9 till 

3 ; November to April, from 10 till 4 : charge, 1 lira ; Sundays free. 
Falun) FondL Pemiwion of the proprietors. (See p. 30.) 
FUanslerl (Industrial), Paf^ria, behind Piazza Flebiscito. 
FUaagivri (Artistic and Antiquities), Strada del Duomo. 



NAVIGATION. 

I, 11-13 Strada Molo. Service from Matseilles to 
Turkey, Egypt, the Levant, India, China, and Japan. 

FtalHlnet, 3 Strada Piliero. Companies between Marseilles, Naples, and 
the Levant 

Felraao, 33 Strada Piliero. 

FloriO-Babattmo, 30 Via Piliero. 

OBnaid Uiw. jHoLM. 4 Oa, 2 Via Flavio Gbja. 
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Valery (French line), 1 Slrada Piliero. 

Capil and Isclila Hrrtce, A. Mahzi &, Co., 34 Strado Molo Piccolo. 

BOATS. 

TravellerB coming from fore^ places nortti of Italy or 1. c, 

Sicily (with luggage or without) 1 

From Salemo or Gaeta W 

From the islands of Capri, Isdiia, Frooida, or any place 

in the Bay of Naples 20 

LUaOAtS. 
From the Mole to the carriage, one single trunk, not 

eioeeding 100 kilos 40 

Do., from 101 to 200 kilos 60 

From the entrance, or station, and vux vered, one single 

trunk of lOO tUoa 20 

Do., from 101 to 300 kilos 40 

Small luRt^B (b^, hftt-lioxes, etc.). 20 

OnetFunkfrom the post or station to the hotel, 100 kilos 1 

Do., from 101 to 200 kilos 1 50 

In case of any dispute with the boatman or coachman, it would be prudent 
to take the number and apply to the Queetura, Piazza del Municipio, or to 
any of the mmiicipal guards or police, whence one may obtain redress. 



OMNIBUSES AND TBAMWATa 



Kazza S. Ferdinando to— The Museum, Capodimonte, Post Office, Re- 

clusorio, Vittoria, Mergellina, Funicolare del Vomero. 

The different lines of omnibuses are easily distinguished l^ their colours, 
and names boldly painted on the sides. 

The Piazza S. Ferdinando, on one side of the Eoyal Palace, may be taken 
as an omnibus and tramway centre, 

TBAHWATS. 
(Street Cart.) 

Post Office to Posilipo (by Piazza 8. Ferdinando, S, Lucia, Vittoria, 
Riviera di Chiaja, and Mergellina). 

Mergellina (Torretta) to Reclusorio (by Riviera di Chiaja, Vittoria, - 
S. Lucia, Piazza S. Feidinando, Strado Piliero, and RaUway Station). 

Piazza S. Ferdinando to Torre del Greco (by Portici and Resina). 

Piazza 3, Ferdinando to Porta Capuana and the Museum. 

The Museum to Reclusorio and all the above points. 

Farei : — First class, 16 to 50 centesimi ; setxmd class, 10 tc 
(according to distance). 



8TEAH TBAH3. 

[A Vapore.) 
Reolasorio to Caivano, Averso. 
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VIHITORS NBAPOLITAH DIRECTORY. HI 

Piazza S. Ferdinando to Pozzuolt, by way of Poeilipo, by horae-cars, and 
thence through the new tunnel by steam. 

PiedigTotta to the Museo (tweDty-four trains daily), by CoTBo Vittorto 
Emanuele. 

CABLE TRAMWAT, 

(Ferrovia FunvxilaTe.) 

From Parco Marglierita, on the Rione Amedeo, to Coreo Vittorio Emftn- 

ude and Vomero. Also from Monte Santo, behind Piazza delta Cartita, 

game direction. 



ORDERS BEQUIBED, ANT> WHERE OBTAmABLB. 

OatOCOmlHL Hospice of S. Germaro. 

Cutla Ot a. Blma Commandant, Piazza del Plebiacito^ 



of the Intendanl, at the Royal Palace, Piazza del Plebis- 

Pompeii (for Bketehing). The Segceteria of the Museum at Naples. 
Fondl PlotOTB OaUeiy, Strada Medina. 



P^mlAtlcm— December Slst, ISSl, 527,586; and 9,500 men garrison. 

Post and Telegraph OfBcei — General Post Office, Monteoliveto, Palazzo 
Gravina. Letter-boxea cleared for France, England, Germany, Switzer 
land. Northern Italy, etc, at 9 and 11 A.M., at 12 noon, and at 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 
«>d 130 P.M. SraacK Offcti—S. Lucia, Piazza 8. Caterina a Chiaja, 
H7 Strada Foria, Railway station, Immacolatella {close to the port), 

Tolsgrami— Pn'Hi ; For the whole of Italy, 16 words, 1 lira ; tor each extra 
word, 45 c For foreign countries a word rate, after the initial payment 
of 1 lira. Branch Q^i— Largo Garofalo a Chiaja, 42 Strada S. Gia- 
oomo, 108 Strada Foria. 

PiUm C&n, PnUman's— Agent : E. Grimaldi, Strada Santa Brigida, Gal- 
leria Umberto I. 

Pollea Office — Piazza Mnnicipio, comer of Via Lnbriani. 

BUpplng Agents — HoLuB & Co., 2 Via Flavio Gioia ; Abblmeteb, 
PFiSTBBt Co., 34 Strada Piliero; Vickbbs & Co., 7 and 8 Via Vittoria, 

ThMtrM— 5. Carlo, near the Royal PalaoB. Bellini, Via Bellini Dtl 
Fondo, Strada del Molo. Fioreniini, Strada FiorentinL SanttfoaTO, 
Strada di Chiaja. Ifuovo, VJco Lungo Teatro Nuovo. Faiice, Piazza 
del Monicipio. Auttni, Salita Tarsia. PottCoifna, Strada Monte diDio. 

TateF^lOHta (Xafrioe)— Villa Nazionale, near the sea ; Strada Chiaja, in 
the itaiicase leading to Monte di Dio ; Piazza Plebiscite, on the weetem 
side of the colonnade ; Salita San Potito, near the Museum. 
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SEniux. 



Agrlppliu'i Tomb, II 
Amiia, 12S. 
Amphltheatm— 



Monts Cuilao, 4. 

PiMtiim. 1S4. 

Pompdl, 64. 

Pateoll, lOT. 

Sonanto, lit. 
Aquarinm, *i 
Aich of TiiDiD^ 33. 



«, 107. 



AniaU,13 

BkoU, 114. 
Bw>oU.101. 



BiUia of Mero, 111. 
B4tlu ot Tibottni, ISO. 
Bar ol IT>pl«, Its. 
Bo>ti,140. 
BookHllsn, ISA. 
BMgt ot CillgulB, 103. 



C*pd, US. 

CuTlage tuM, 130. 
Culal del Canalse, 34. 



Domenlco Haolon, £9. 

GM(t MnoTO, 28. 

L'lncoHm&ti, 30. 

Protutuit. 137. 

3. Anni de- Lombudl, 30. 

SS. ApoibtU, 34. 

S. Bubiini,3i. 

3. Chlu*, 3». 

S. FruceKD dt pRola, 8. 

S. OenuTO, 2S. 

8. Oiicomo degU Spsg- 

niioll,33. 
B. JuiuTliia, 36. 
Sr LoTADEO Magglon, 30. 
3. MsiU del Cmniilne, 3< 
a Mirtlno, 87. 
3. Fftolo M4ggJ0TB, 36. 
S. BuUlnte, 37. 
3 Sotbto, 29.1 
Cl^ of Che dud: Impm- 



FoubWih— 
Uedliu,33. 
S. LuoIb, S. 

GiUerlii Priniilpo d 



■,137. 



Cam», 108. 
Dentlsti, 13S. 



Doolon, 1S8. 
ElTilan Flddi, 8T, 11 



Ddl> Pmx, ids. 
Dl Cub, 100. 
Poampa, OS. 

Sejuiiu, US. 

sibri, 108, 110. 
HadriftB to his wot, loe. 



Fompcll, 40. 
VeauTioi, 89. 

HoM>,138. 

How to HO ITipIu, iL 

intenMUoml HoaplUl, 8E 
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Honta Bolun, 110. 


PorUd.aS. 


ThmtrM— 


MnMum, Mktloul, 10. 


PortUpo,98. 


AndsntHercntanenm 


MnMom, B. Uuttno, ST. 


FdiUI notlua, 111. 


AEcimt P«ti>n>, 1«. 


Miu<«mu,lM. 


PateoU, 10^ 


Aodent Pompeii, «3. 




PaaQoll.lOZ 


ADdentPaleoltlOe. 


NuplM, T. 




Ancient Somui, S& 


N>plu: How to •« it, Id. 


IUUw.71, 6. 101. 


Modem, HI. 


N»id«iBaiiiui«doiiT,Sl. 


itaiiibl«tnN«[aM,U. 


S. CbIo, B2. 


NaTlgmOoD, 1S0. 


BBmblelhionghUiBcltjof 


Tombo(Agripplii»,ll* 




Uwdud.ti2.SS. 


TanbotVlnrU.10. 


KiikU,llG. 


R«liia,8S. 


ToiT* del Oreco, 48, 






Tone dell' AnnnuUta, 




EiTier. dl Chinji, 12. 




Ori«.tequi™l,l«. 


Eonte-Eome to N»pl«, 1. 


Tiimnpluil Anta, 33. 


PiBtam, 87, IBO, 


Memo. 128- 


TjKtDl UaO, lU. 


Paltcm- 


Bchool of Virgil, 117. 




Aitroiil, 100, 


Smpenm, IM. 




C»podiD.oi.t», » 


supping >«*«., "1- 


VMaTiiu,88. 


Foodl.10. 


a.LaaA,8. 


VliHercule.,110. 


L&nnaiU,OT. 




VI&Koiiu,0. 


EoMO. 




VU1«- 


P.l«»I«li., T. 


Stnls dl NeroDB, Itl. 






8tmediB»nOMmKio.lOC). 


ClMro'iPonipei«i,81 


P.sl-1 limiUllg-plu, 103. 




dcero'ePoleoUneam, 


PU<«r»ui Fieldg, BT, 115. 


Telsgiunm HL 


Bonn' Ann^ 117. 




TemplBi- 


La FaTorlM, 97. 


Duta, 8. 


ApoUo, 10». 


LncnllM, lie. 


DslMuliil, 82. 


AngmtM, loa. 




I>.lMimlolplo,38. 


Cutor and Polloi, B6, 13S. 


PolliuiFelU, IM. 


IMlFlabiKlto,a. 


C«»,132. 


Qnirfwna,ia6. 


P«dto«ido,9. 


Di«n», 102, 113. 


Sani Sood, llT. 




oiutj, loa. 


SBTTlllai Valla, 102, 1 


lMuo[>li»D<,B. 


Murarr, 81, 11!. 




PdIKx oOcm, 111. 


iathr«,iao. 




PompaU,43. 


M.pi™.lW,18S. 


Vligil. 117. 


Poiral.Um, 141. 


NympH 104. 


Vlrgfl'i Tomb, 10. 


PotU AllM, 9. 


VtuJ!in ' 






Water Supply lU. 



Iniex iff ^Pompeii 

Deatrnctlon ot Pompeii, Hall 



Batlu, Pnbllo, TO. 
Bathi, atablan, 00. 
BlbliacnSa, 14. 



FonuD, TriaDgnlar, 02. 

Oat«, Herculsnenui, 79. 
Gat«,S«a.&3. 
Gladiatora' barracka, OS. 



HiitoHcal QOtieei, U. 

Abbondaua, 68. 
Arbacee, 70. 
BasT, 07. 
CentenaHo, 07. 
Comelliu Enfiu, 04. 
Kpldiiu Bnftu, 00. 
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HolcoDlm, 02. 
Ions, n. 

Luge Hostlc FoD 

Lndiu QecUini Jacun- 



Mtp, Luge, a, M. 



OrphBDi. BS. 

Poeti,6e. 
SaUiut,T«. 
SnuU Mto^ FDDnUn, 

spMchi<i,e8. 

Vutali, TB. 



turn to Trndtu, 

Potnpall : how to gti than, 

ForUHartu, B3. 
Ports Stobluu, 63. 

Bunbla thiongh the Citf or 

th« Deul, &2, SS. 
Becent EiuTiilioDB, 87, G9. 



Strut dI Abnnduice, S2. 
Street o( the Bdcony, 86. 
Street of Sallun, TI. 
Street of Tombe, 7». 



Benllll Jupiter, 61. 

Portaue, TO. 
Hercnlei, 62. 



Theilr*, Comle, OS. 
Theetre, Tnflc, 6S. 
Tonbi, TV. 
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DR. RUSSELL FORBES'S 

PUBLICATIONS. 



RAMBLES IN BOHE. 12mo, cloth. Itliutrated, and with Dumer- 
Dui Maps and Plana. ' ' Not only useful as a guide, but as a. book 
of reference. " If ew {6lk} edilioit now ready, Prxct5lire. 

TH£ rOOISTSPS OF ST. PAUL IN BOIIE. 12mii, clotk 
niuBtrated. ' ' Aa true an account as probably will be written of 

St. Paul's stay in Rome." Pnte S lire. Nets (5rrf) edtlUm jumi 
ready. 



THE BOUAN CATACOUBS. Their True History ; and Records 

of Early Christian Art. 12mo, cloth limp. Illustrated. Price 
lilire. 

TEE MTTSEUMS OF BOUE. A practical Handbook of the 
Ancient. Scul^res and Masterpieces of Greek Art in Rome. "A 

valuable and indispensable companion to the var ' 

Rome." Price S lire. 



BAUBLES IN NAPLES AND THE NEiaHBOUBHOOD. 
12mo, doth. Numerous Illustrations, Maps, and Plans. "A 
companion to the Author's popular work on Rome, and jnst as 
usefuL'' Price S^ lire. New (^fl) edition nmo ready, 

THE HOLT OITT : JEBTTSALEU. Its Topography, Walls, and 
Temples. A new light on an ancient subject. ''Snonld be read 
by all to whom the name of Jerusalem is attractive, and w*" ' 



THE OLD HASTEBS IN BOMB. Seven Centuries of Italian Art 
—1000 to 1700. A rode menim to the paintings in the Churches 
and Galleries of the Eternal City. Price S lire, 

THE BOHAN FORUM, As it was in the Days of Marcna 

Aurelius. Three Photographic Views of Dr. RubbcU Forbea'a 
Discovery of the Forum Romajium, as represented in Ancient Re- 
liefs, with descriptive letterpress. Price 5 \\rt. 

ROME, 93 VIA BABUINO. 

Sent post free on receipt of stamps. 
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HOW TO SEE ROME. 



VISITORS to Rome should avail themselveB of the interest- 
ing and instructive lectures delivered dsMy amidst the 
ruins by Dr. S. Russell Forbes, whose residence of over twenty- 
one years, spent in exploration and study, has qualified him 
as an authority on tbe subject. It is acknowledged by the 
elite of the visitors that the only way to enjoy and understand 
Ancient Rome is to attend Dr. Forbes's promenade lectures and 



"Dr. Russell Forbes's lectures are not merely dry, pedantic ex- 
poundings of biatory and art, but are truly moat admirable, entertaining, 
and instructive interpretations," 

"And what an eiplajiation it was ! No mere guide-book chatter, 
□o parrot-like repetition of on oft-told and wearisome story, but on 
intelligenl: conveying of liistorical facts, evincing a genuine love for 
research, a profound admiration for tlie work of tbe ancient days when 
Rome ruled the world, and a deep regard for those trophies which the 
hand and vandalism of man have left to teach ns the history of the post " 

"We learned from Dr. Forbes in a few days more than we could 
have gained for ourselves in as many months." 

" Never before had I anything approximating to Professor Forbes's 
prasentatlon ol the history and archieology of the Mistress of the World." 

Visitors will find it advantageous to call upon Dr. Forbes 
as soon as convenient after their arrival, bo as to arrange for 
seeing Rome to the best advantage. 



VIA BABUINO, ROME. 
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RAMBLES IN ROME. 



" All who mean to atay in the Eternal City should be provided with Mr. 
S. Ruflsell Forbea'a ' Ramblee in Rome.' "—The Crilie, Naa York. 

"If you am vidtiug Rome you will find in this book a high-clasa com- 
panion and guide. Try it, and see the difference between the mere ^de- 
book produced by the trade to sell, and the chatty, masterly production of a 
writer of ability and taate." — Sicord and Troad. 

" It combinee a great deal of out-of-the-way hiitorical and arclueological 
knowledge, with a minute aoquainttuiceahip with the mina and other renuuns 
of 'Raiae."—Ola»gmB Neat. 

" An intolligently-wiitten and well-ananged guide-book." — Sptdator. 

" Coptonaly illuBtrated and well provided witl] maps and plana." — Chdmt- 
ford Chronicle. 

" A compact and inatructive book, which will be a moat naeful adjunct to 
thrtraveller'a knapsack." — Lift. 

" Will undoubtedly prove a valuable hand-book to all who desire b> see 
and study the Some of to-day in a systematic fashion." — Okugoie Serald, 

" It is more than a guide-book; it is a book of reference, and should be in 
every library." — Newport [R. I.) News. 

"It would be difficult to cecommend a more serviceable volume."—!^ 
Italian Time). 

"The guide is pleasant reading even by the fireside." — American Beffttter, 

" Beet, newest, and cheapest guide to Rome." — The JVraw. 

" One great merit of Mr. Forbea's book is that he deals with Ha subject in 
a hdainesB-like way. He briefly states what he knows about it, without in- 
dulging in any rhapaodies or guahee of seotimeDt, or suggesting to his readera 
what thoughts ought to surge up in their mind aa they gase upon any given 
Boenea or monuments."— Saturday Eeview, 

" Tbe volume is profusely illuBtrated, and is incomparably the most valu- 
able guide to Rome and its antiquities,"— Wrweian Uni-m. 

" With its limp cover and pictures, it will be found a very handy pocket 
volume to walk about with." — The Ovardiaa. 

"It deserves commendation far two very conapicuoua merits. It ia the 
work of an author who thoroughly understands his subject, and it is remark- 
ably direct and simple in atyle." — Scoitman. 

"The traveller or resident in the city will find the book of solid and con- 
■tant value." — Boiton Congregationaliit. 

"This is a very interesting work, by the well-known archseologist and 
leetorer, Mr. Forbes, who gives the reader the benefit of his thorough know- 
ledge and familiarity with the subjects on which he writes. A stranger viait- 
ing Rome, who desu^ to see, if not all, at least as many woiiderfnl sights as 
his time will permit, cannot do better than peruse Mr. Forbes's book, which 
will enable him to aee much more in a leaa time and with greater benefit to 
himself than if he trusted to the guidance of aome of the numeroua cic«n>nes 
with which the Eternal City is infested,"— IVawf. 

" ' Rambles in Gome ' will prove a, friend in need and indeed Ut all who 
oant«mpl>te visiting the Eternal City."— JVunoiI Berald. 
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COOK'S 

EXCURSIONS IN NAPLES 

ENVIRONS 

For not leaa than Timlve Persont, 



EXCURSION Ha 1. 
Leave Cook's Office, Piiizza dei Martin, at 9.0 a.m., and proceed by 
Villa, Piedi-GroHa, Corso Victor Emanuele to San Martino Museum and 
Convent (viait), Lnocheon, and afterwards visit National Museum, 
Cathedral, and back b; Marina, San Carlo Theatre, Eoyal Palace, and 
Santa Lncia. 

Wmr» la Triuio*. 

EXCURSION No. 2. 
Leave Cook's Ofiice, Piazza dei Martiri, at 9.0 a.ni., and proceed viA 
Portici, Beeina (Ercoluio), Torre del Greco, Torre Aimwiziata to PompeU 
(visit). Luncheon, and back to Naples. 

Fftre laTianot, 

EXCURSION No. 3. 
Leave Cook's Office, Piazza del Martiri, at 9.0 a.m., and proceed by 
Villa, Piedi-Grotta, Lsgo d'Agnano, Stafe San Germauo, Grotta dd 
Cane, Grotta Amoniaco, Solfatara, Amphitheatre, Poiiuoli, Stufe di 
Nerone, Tempio di Mercurio, Piacina Mirabile, Capo Misene, and retnm 
by Nisida and Posilippo. Luncheon. 

rare ISTnuoa. 

EXCURSION Ha 4. 

Leave Santa Lncia by Steamer for Blue Grotto (visit, tide permitting)! 
Capri Marina, and thence to Sorrento, where the night is spent. 

Next momiiig proceed by carriage throngh one of the most pic- 
turesque countries, vid Meta, Vico Equense, Castellamare to Pompeii 
(visit), and back to Naples. Two Days Excursion. 



EXCURSION Na 5. 
Pompeii, La Cava, Faestum (Temples), Salerno, Vietri, Atrani, Amalfi, 
Bavello, and back to Naples. Three Days' Excursion. 

rare TsmutM. 

The fares include the services of a competent guide, fees for sight- 
seeing, convniance in Carriages and Steamers, and Luncheon ; and for 
Excursions No. 4 and 5, Hotd Accommodation, consisting of three meals 
a day, bed, lights, and attendance. 

THOS. COOK & SON, 

CmET OFPICE-LUDGATE CIECUB, LONDON. 



NAfI£S: Piazza del Uartiii I ROME: 1b Piazza di SpagUk 
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NAPLES. 

Hotel Bristol. 

'""p^HIS munificent first-class family Hotel, constructed upon 
X the most approved principles of hygiene and comfort, 
and according to the best medical advice, is now conducted 
in the Swiss style. 

It is surrounded by gardens, and situated on the highest and 
healthiest part of Naples, commanding a great view over the 
Gulf, Vesuvius, and Islands ; nearest to S. Martino and Museum. 

Patronized by the majority of the Courts of Europe, and 
specially recommended by the First Medical Authorities. 

Grand and luxurious furnishing. I^rge Sittit^ and Drawing 
Rooms. Terraces. Distinguished Cooking. Polite and ready 
Attendance. 

The Proprietor and Manager, 

A. LANDRY, 
from the Hotel Uetliberg, near Zurich, late Proprietor of the 
Grand Hotel Pegli, and Hotel Sonnenbeig, Engelbei^. 

NAPLES. 

Hotel Victoria, 

QUA! PARTENOPE. 

EXPOSED full South, situated on the New Embankment 
near the public garden and principal promenade. All 
rooms overlooking the Bay. Special arrangement for families. 
Moderate charges. French and Italian Cuisine. Omnibus to 
all trains and steamers. 

FBRDINAHDO IIEBLO, PFoprletOF & HanageF. 
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NAPLES. 

Grand Hotel. 

First-class and most Comfortable Hotel. 
Situated in the finest and most select part of 
Naples,' with magnificent Views of the Town, 
Vesuvius, and the Bay. 



Hydraulic Lift. 



ALFBED HAUSER. PFOpFletOF. 



NAPLES. 

West End Hotel. 

(L*te GRAND HOTEL NOBILE.) 

On the New Rione Principe Amedeo. 

First-class Hotel, entirely renovated. Healthy, 

elevated position, with fine View of Vesuvius and 

the Bay. 

Lift. Electric Light. 



HAUSEB ft HDLLBR, Proprietoi>s. 
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NAPLES. 

Hotel Royal des Etrangers. 



Electric Light. Lift. 



SPECIALLY built for an hotel ; opened 1877. 
This House is noted for its Beautiful Situa- 
tion in front of the Sea, near the Castello dell' 
Ovo, and within a short distance of the Public 
Gardens. 

The most Patronized by the Best Society of 
all Countries. 

A. G. CAPRANI, Proprietor. 
A. DREYFUSS, Admin tstrator. 

CASTELLAMARE. 

(N«u POMPEII.) 

Hotel quisisaka. 

IN the most healthy part of the Bay of 
Naples, and the most convenient centre 
for Excursions to Pompeii, Vesuvius, Sorrento, 
Capri, Praiano-Amalfii, Cava, etc. The English 
Church is at the hotel. Telegraph office at hotel. 
Omnibus meets all trains. 

Messrs. DOMBB.^: & GANNAVALE, Proprietors. 
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International Pharmacy, 

L. D'EMILIO-A. MENARINI, Dir. 

4. Via Calabritto, 
NAPLES. 



BRITISH DISPENSARY. 



ALL ENGLISH AND AMERICAN PATENTS. 



Prescription! aaurately Dispensed iy English Assistants, 
with Drugs from London. 



Supplied by ROBERTS 4 Co. 



fDeutsche Apotkeke — ^harmacie Fran^ise. 



4 Via Calabritto, 

NAPLES. 
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W. J. SMITH & Co.'s 

ENGLISH GROCERY STORES, 

66 & 67 PIAZZA DEI MARTIRI, 
NAPLES 



The Largest, Best, and Cheapest Establishment in Italy for 

Wines, Spirits, Liqueurs, Pale Ale. and Stout, 

Teas, Ooffees, Biscuits. Jams, and 

Preserved Provisions, 

Chocolate, Bonbons, Oakes, 

Italian Sweets, and Aerated Waters. 



Messrs. Smith & Co.'s Manufactures were awarded a 
GOLD HEDAL at the NAPLES EXHIBITION. 1890. 

(See the Times, 26th October 1891.) 



WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 



SHIPS and YACHTS supplied ftom Bonded Stores. 



Messrs. Smith & Co.'s Principal Shops in Naples are : — 
/. Piazza Martin, for General Groceries and Winea. 
//, Gaiieria Umberto 1", for Confectionery and 

Refreshments. 
///, Strada di Chiaja 83, ] for Groceries and 

/I/. Piazza Vanuitelli, VomerO, J Confectionery. 
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RiCHTER & Co., Naples. 

By Special Appointment, 

Lithographers to His Majesty the King of Italy ; 
General Printers and Stationers. 

OfflceSi 'Works, and ^iTarehouse: opposite the Royal Pakce, 

adjoining the Church of S. Francesco di Paola. 

Branch Shop : Via Roma gii Toledo, No. 309, 

Visiting Oords, very neatly eoBrayed. 

Maps of Naples and tlie SDvirooa of Naplea 

Faithful OlironioB of the splendid Paintings 

In Freaoo at Pompeii 

English Note Paper and Bnvelopes. 

Note Paper with Views of Naples. 

Qerman and French Note Papers. 

Whatman's and French Drawing Papers. 

Best Medicated Closet Paper, very cheap. 

Ferry and Oo.'b Steel Pens, Pocket Penoils, and Sundries. 

A. Sommerville and Oo.'s Steel Fens. 

F. Soennecken'a selected Steel Pens and Stationery. 

A. W. Faber'a Writing and Drawing Penoila 

The Exhibitdon Sealing Wax. 

Lambertye's and "Winsor and Newton's Water Colours. 

Travellere^ Copying Books and Copying Machines. 



Foreign Languagta Spoken, 
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GOLD MEDALS auiarded in GREAT BRITAIN, 

GEBMAHY, FRAHOC, and ITALY. 



Luigi Casalta. 

EibOiithed 1851. 

Purveyor to the Imperial Court of Austria, 

To the Royal Court of Italy, 
And to H.R.H. the Princess Louise of Prussia. 



PompeiaD, Etruscan, and Roman Jewellery— 18-carat gold. 

Artistic reprodoetions f^oui the Museam of Naples. 

Finest Rose-Coral Jeweller; and 

Vesnvian Lava. 

Carved in the Highest Style of Art. 



7 Piazza dei Martiri, 7 

(Oppoiite the Lien Bfoounent.) 

NAPLES. 

Branch House: M Fuaage, BERLIN. 
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Ghve Manufactory. 

Giuseppe Amendola. 

NAPLES: STKADA DI OBIAJA, Ho. 10. 



Established 1840. 

The Oldest Qloue Manufactory in 
NAPLES. 



MEDALS AWARDED AT THE 

PARIS EXHIBITION, 1867, 

AND THE 

MILAN EXHIBITION. 1881. 
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J. LENNON & MAC MURRAY, 

English Tailors, 

2 e 3 Via Calabritto, 

NAPLES. 
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G. SOMMER & FiGLIO. 



LABGE PHOTOGHAPH ESTABLISHMENT. 



Extensive Collection of Photo- 
graphs, Views, Architectures, Sculp- 
tures, Paintings, etc., of the most 
important Places and Galleries in 
Italy, Sicily, Tunis, Malta, and 
Switzerland. 



OOLD AND SILVER MEDALS AKD DIFLOllAS. 

By AfpoiHtnuia to the Royal Court t^ Italy. 
Established in 1857. 



«r BRONZE FOUNDRY •« 

THE MOST IMPORTANT IN NAPLES. 
COPIES 07 ALL THE UASTEEPIEOES 

IN ALL ITALIAN MUSEUMS. 

All statues are made by Professors of the 

Fine Art Institute. 

Awarded several times with Gold Medals at all 

principal Exhibitions. 

TEBRA-OOTTA HANUTAOTOBY. 

Sale Saloons and Exhibition : Largo Vittoria, Palazzo Sommer. 



SOMMER AND FIGLIO, 

NAPLXS. 
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ACHILLE SQUADRILLI, 

PIAZZA. VITTORIA, 

NAPLES. 



Corals, Lava, Cameos, Tortoise-shell, Mosaics. 



GOUAOHES made by GUaLIELMO OIUSTI, 
7%e best Artist of Italy. 

ITALIAN AKT AND INDUSTRT. 



Founded in 1836. 

FIXED PRICES 

Marked in plain figures on every object 



English conversation and correspondence. 



" No commission paid to Couriers, Guides, Porters, etc. "^^ 
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J. Durst, 

PHAEMAOEUTIOAL CHEMIST 

By Examination. 



Proprietor of 

The Anglo-Ameriean Pharmacy. 



NAPLES: 

31-31! LAKOO OABOFALO (OHIAJA). 
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B R O G I' S 

Photographs of Naples and Neighbourhood, 



aUIDO aniDI. Agent, 

19 BiB Chiatamone, Naples. 

Brattcfi of the Florence Houte. 



LEWIS PIALE, 

ENGLISH AND AMERICAN BOOKSELLER AND STATIONER. 

Ciroulatingr Library of 20,000 VolumeB in Etntrlish, 
French, German, and Italian. 

i Rome. NevAy augmented and arranged. 



READING ROOMS. 



UNMOUNTED PHOTOGRAPHS OF ROME. 

ALB0H3 WITH PHOrOORAPHS. 

1 and 2 PIAZZA DI SPAONA. 

107 and 108 VIA BABUINO. 
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Furchheira, 

£ngUsb and (German £oofideIIer, 
PIAZZA DEI MASTIBI, PALAZZO PABTAOTIA. 



Large Stock of English, French, German, and Italian Lit- 
erature; Photographs and Albums; Stationery. Agent for 
Dr. Russell Forbea's Publications; for Galignani's Messmiger, 
The New York Herald, and other Newspapers. Information 
to travellers moat willingly given. 

EtbiUithed 1S7S. 



Recent Publications. 



POHFEn, POPULAR AND PRACTICAL. An Easy 
Book on a DigicuU Subject By K H. Rolpe, B.A., 
Author of " I'ompeii, Past and Present;" Editor of "A 
Complete Handbook to the Naples Museum." Second 
and Revised Edition, 1893. Price 5 fr. 

TRAVEL TALE IN ITALY. A Manual of English and 
Italian Conversation, preceded by a Short Grammar, and 
a Vocabulary of the most necessary words, with their 
Pi-onunciation. Compiled for the special use of English- 
speaking Travellers in Italy by Professor M. Field. 
Cloth. Price 2 fr. 

BXBUOGRAPIA DI FOHPEI, ERCOLANO, E STA- 
SIA. Compilata da Friedrich Furchheih, Librajo. 
Seconda Edizione, riveduta e notevolmente aumentata, 
1891. (Description of more than Five Hundred Works.) 
Limited to Four Hundred numbered Copies. Price 6 Jr. 

OAPRI. By Dr. Alan Walters. An excellent Handbook 
for Tourists, giving more than Forty " Eambles " on the 
Island. 12mo, with a Map. Price Ifi. 
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The FOOTSTEPS of S. PAUL in ROME. 



The Rev. Dr. Jiunea Mw^regor, writjng from Edinbui^h, saya, " I read 
last night for the firet time, and have now lying before me, ' The Foatatepe o[ 
S. Paul in Rome." Few books of late have given me more pleasure." 

" We have also received a copy of ' Footsteps of S. Paul in Rome,' by the 
same author, and can only speak of it in terms of the highest commanda- 
aoa."—TratieL 

" The work is very valaahle. It ia aa true on account aa probably wilt be 
written of S. Paul's stay in Rome." — Naeport {B. I.) Ifeva, 

Professor Frauds W. Upham of New York says, " The eaaay is evidently 
a labour of love — a model of patient thought and accurate investigation, and 
of great Intareet and value." 

"Full of interest, as being connected with Paul's everyday life, of which 
but very little is known to the great mass of Christendom. "—CkeUea TeUffraph. 

THE ROMAN CATACOMBS. 



" Mr. Ruseell Forbes has at last aupplied a condee, practical, and original 
illustrated handbook for the small price of tivo shillings. The object of his 
historical manual is to tell the facta from personal study and exploration— 
biased only for the truth. " — Roman Seat. 

"Full of useful antiquarian lore, and suitably illustrated."— Ltferorjf World. 

"It ia compact, well printed, and copiously illustrated with clear wood- 
cuts."— Sifurdoj; Rtviea. 

"A great amount of lucid and well-orranged information about these curi- 
ous and interesting early Christian cemeteries. "—.Scatiman. 

"The book is well illustrated, and is the only one that has ever appeared 
in the English language giving facts drawn from a direct study on the spot." 
—TraivL 

" Very interesting and valuable. It has the dedded advantage of being 
written by one thoroughly conversant with the subjects he treats." — Aiacri- 



RAMBLES IN NAPLES 



" This ia another excellent guide by the author of ' Rambles in Rome ; ' 
and ia by far the most practical guide to Naples and its environs that has 
been issued. Visitors will find initalltheywanttolcnow."— ConrinfnfciJJVciiw. 

"An indispensable iiade meeina." — Smim Timet. 

" Described in a popular manner."— Coniin^nfti/ Giaette. 

"Useful and practical"— .fmmran ifejwter. 

"Amply illustrated, and with good maps and plans, the new edition (third) 
of ' Rambles in Naples,' by Mr. Russell Forbes, promises t« be as popular as 
his well-known work on Roma."— The ifeiM. 

" Concise, interesting, and reliable."— Tie flomon Timet. 

"Will be found a most useful guide.'— SUurrfoy.RfMtw. 
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